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When ordering Books, or Goods of any 

noticed in these columns, please state that 

ou saw them advertised in the NEw-ENGLAND 
the NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


“NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 
Temperance Light. 


Temperance Song-book of low price, but the 

‘best quality. By GEO. C. HuGe and M. E, SER- 

yoss, with the vainable assistance of a number of our 

pest song and music writers. A well-printed and 

peautifal little book. Send 12 ets. (in stamps) for - = 
men! Costs bat $10 per hundred, and 12 cts for 


copy: 

Arthur Sullivan’s Vocal Album 
Contains twenty-four of the best songs of this famous 
composer and three of which are worth the moderate 
price o 


this fine volume, which is $1.00. 
-schools that try it, take to WHITE ROBES 
All bother Sunday-school Song-book ever made. 


New-England Conservatory Method 
for the Pianoforte. 


7 lete; in three parts, each $1.50.) Has been 
and favorite method, and is -conse- 
quently in use by the teachers of the conservatory, and 
by thousands of others. 

LAUREL WREATH ($1.00 ige-scheo! Singer. 
MASON’S TECHNICAL EXERC SES. Pianos 50) 
THE MUSICAL RECORD. (28 year.) 


Try GOSPEL OF JOY (30 rage Best “ 
Try AMERICAN ANTHEM BOOK. ($1.25.) 


Any book mailed for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & 
265 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


COOK'S GRAND EXCURSIONS 
To EUROPE 


FOR THE SUMMER OF 1880 
1880. ANNUAL MAW PARTY. 
Grand Annual Educational Vacation Party. 
Spectal facilities for attending, "he Passion 
a - 
Pamphlet, containing fall particulars, with 
con n w 
OF BURORE, sent free'on ation. Tourist 
Tickets for I Travelers, all routes. 
Cook’s Excursionist contains for over 1000 
Tours ; by mail, 10 cents. For fall culars _— 
address THOS. COOK & SON, 
261 Broadway, New York; P. 0. Box 4197. 
265 197 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


FBAbREWARD CARDS, 4x 2%, with teacher’s name 


printed to order, 2 cts. each. Sam with your 
name for 3-ct. stamp. . E. ADAMS, 


‘| edge, both by means of extensive explorations in the 
Old 4 


An Indispensable Work in E Library 
School, Office, Counting- Room, and Family. 


NOW READY, | 
An Entirely New and Revised Edition 
LIPPINCOTT’sS 


GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD. 


A Complete Pronouncing Gazetteer or Geograph- 
ical Dictionary of the World. 


CONTAINING NOTICES OF 


OVER 125,000 PLACES, 


WITH 


Recent and Authentic Information ting the 
Countries, Islands, Rivers, 
Towns, &c., in every Portion of the Globe. 


NEW EDITION. THOROUGHLY REVISED, ENTIRELY 
RECONSTRUCTED, AND GREATLY ENLARGED. 


ages. n ra 

$10.00; Half Turkey, $12.00; 
Half Russia, $12.00. 


Since the publication of the first edition of Lipr1n- 
COTT’Ss PRONOUNCING EER OF THE WORLD, 
vast strides have been in geographical know!l- 


orld and by the settlement and development of 
the New. So great have been the recent changes in 
many parts of the world, that it has been found neces- 
sary, in the preparation of the present issue, to recon- 
stract the work entirely, in order to eliminate from its 
pages the names of many places which, after a ig oe 
peo! | existence, have been abandoned, to include the 
number of places which have either entirely sprung 
up since the issue of former editions, or have of late, by 
their growing importance, become entitled to a notice 
in the work, and to renew the description of those older 
cities and towns whose enterprise and progress have 
outrun the accounts hitherto given of them. It is, per- 
haps, not too much to hope that with these facilities at 
command, coupled with some five years of diligent 
labor on the part of the editors in the preparation of 
the volume, a work has been produced that shall not be 
found anworthy of the patronage so liberally bestowed 
apon the earlier editions. 

collars have been ex- 
pénded upon the production of this edition, the largest 
amount it is believed ever invested in the issne of any 
one uni)lustrated volume. 

*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or wili be sent by mail 


on receipt of price by the publishers. 
Published by J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


715 & 717 Market St,, Philadelphia. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
cases for avery of 
epartment of instruction; recomm 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MISS M. J. YOUNG, 


Summer School of Elocution, 
BY S. S. HAMILL, A.M. 


Author of “Science of Elocution,” 
Will open June 10th, 1880, at 710 West Monroe Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
120 LESSONS, TWO PER DAY, $30. 


ey Ten lessons in Elocution, and How to Teach 
Them, sent free to all. 265 h (1) 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 
Elocution in all its departments taught by competent 
instructors, Full course two years (three hours daily, 
five days in the week); shorter course of ONE YEAR for 
those who are limited as to time. For circulars apply to 
R. R. RAYMOND, Principal. 
257 tf (1) 1 Somerset St., Boston, 


PROF. MOSES T. BROWN’S 


TECHNICAL LECTURES on ELOCUTION AND GESTURE, 
For Colleges, Schools, and Classes. 
A COURSE OF TEN LECTURES AND LESSONS 
IN READING, ORATORY, AND PERSONATION. 


Prof. Brown will receive at his rooms, at St. James 
Hotel, Boston, a limited number of students in Elocution, 


Heness-Sauveur 
INSTITUTE OF LANGUAGES, 
254 A. TUELLIG, Dir., Hotel Pelham, Boston. 


240 zz (1) 


All wanting the Best Teachers, American 
and Foreign, for Familie«, Schools, Colle- 
ges,—for any department of instruction, iow 
or see Candidates’ New Bulle- 
tin. It is masted for 3-cent stamp. 

GOOD TEACHERS seekin itions 
should have Application-form. for 


postage.) 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M,, Secretary, 
American School Institute, 
262 eow 30 EAST 14TH SrrEeET, NEW YORK. 


Educational Bureau. 


TEACHERS supplied to SCHOOLS and FAMILIES 
without charge to employer. Schools recommended to 
Pupils. Send stamp for circular. 

Miss FLORENCE FITCH, 
35 Union Square, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
ESTABLISHED 1845 


W. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N.Y., 
Ene’ and, Sua runes 
Drawing Instruments, Paper Vellum, 
and Supplies for Civil Engineers and Surveyors for 


both Field and Office use. 
Full illustrated price-list, on application. 


USE THE UNRIVALED 


SILICATE 


BLACK DIAMOND 
LIQUID SLATING. 


Be sure and get the genuine article. For terms and 
directions for use, send to Sole Proprietors, N. V. Sil- 
icate Book Slate Co., 191 Fulton St., N. ¥ 


240 zz (1) 


264 tf (1) 


8. COLBY, 149 (A) Tre- 
ELOCUTIO Stacy Buster, and 


Faculty of School of Oratory. 


CHOOL OF VOCAL PHYSIOLOGY. 
Established 1872, by Prof. Alex. Graham Bell. Vis- 
ible 8 h, Treatment of Stammering, Voice Culture, 
&c. For information address L. ALONZO RUTTER- 
FIELD, 22 Joy Street, Boston, Maas. 260 2z (1) 


Rg. L. SAUVEUR, Summer School of 

languages, Amherst, Mass. By permission of 
L. SAUVEUR, Ph. D., LL. D., Professor L. ALONZO 
BUTTERFIELD will give instruction : 

Course in Visible Speech; Course in Elocution and 
Oratory. The session begins July 6, and continues six 
weeks. For circular of information address 

L. ALONZO BUTTERFIELD, 

268 i 22 Joy Street, Boston, Mass. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic. Apparatus 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
ka MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. 49 
154 Catalogues on application. eow | 


from $1 upward. Money at my risk in registered letter, 
GEO. ELLIOT HILL, HAZLETON, Pa, 265 i 


THE MarTHA’s VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE 


Will hold its Third Annual Session at COTTAGE CITY (formerly Vineyard Grove, Oak Bluffs, and vicinity), 
five weeks, beginning Tuesday, July 6, 1880. 


ASTRONOMY. C. F. Emerson, A.M. (Profes- 
sor of Astronomy at Dartmouth College), Han- 
over, N. H. 


BOTANY. Hewry H. BABOooK (Principal of 
Atheneum Academy), Chicago, Ill., formerly 
Professor of Botany in Chicago College of Phar- 

DIDACTICS (the true theory and best methods of 
teaching). MALOOLM MAcVi04R, Ph.D., LL.D. 
(Principal of the State Normal School), Pottsdam, 


N. 


All students in any 


rean and Miscellaneous Readings by 


aad Public Lectures by Drs 
ROLFE, and APG ; 
SPRAGUE, Ph.D)” the 


of the Institute ave 
Entertainments ander the direction of Prof. PETE RSILEA, 
Lorp and MoVICcAR, Profs. EMERSON, 

President of the Institute, Homer B. 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. ROBERT 
R. RAYMOND, A.M. (Principal of Boston School of 
Oratory, Shakespearian’ Reader), Somerset Street, 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. WILLIAM J. 
RouFe, A.M. (editor of Rolfe’s Shakespeare’s 


Plays, Latin Prose, Latin Poetry, &v.), Cambridge, 
Mass. 


FRENCH. PHILIPPE DE SENANCOUR (Professor 


of French, Boston Latin School), Boston, Mass. 


to its | The Institute at its first session 


YMOND, | second, 170, mostly teachers in schools, academies, and colleges. Of al 
| the great seaside resorts of America, Cotta 
| expensive, as it is certainly one of the mest delightful. 


ty For special information in regard to any department, apply to 


GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY. L. 5S. 
BURBANK, A.M. (Curator of Geology in the Boston 
Society of Natural History), Woburn, Mass. 

GERMAN. MARIE MEHLBACH (formerly assistant 
of Dr. Sauveur at Amherst, Principal of School of 
Modern Languages), 314, Beacon Street, Boston. 

HISTORY. Joun LL.D. (Historical Lec- 
turer and Writer), Stamford, Conn. 

INDUSTRIAL DRAWING. B. W. Putnam. 
(Instructor in Normal Institutes), Jamaica Plain, 
Boston, Mass. 


bered t 80 students; at its the professor above named in charge 
| C. H. SPRAGUE (private secretary), 5 Tremont Street, Boston, 


City is probably the least | Mass. Inclose stamp. 


LATIN AND GREEK. ANDREW INGRAHAM, 
A.M. (Prin. Friends’ Academy), New Bedford, Mass, 
MEUSEC. CARLYLE PETERSILEA ( Principal of 
Academy of Music), Columbus Ave. Boston, Mass. 


PHONOGRAPHY. T. J. ELLINWoOop (Mr. 
Beecher’s authorized reporter), Brooklyn (late 
Mercantile) Library, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

ZOOLOGY. Wu. B. Dwicut, A.M. (Professor of 
Natural History, Vassar College), Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y.,and A. C. APGAR (Instructor in State Normal 


School), Trenton, N. J. 


thereof. Vor other information, 


H. B. SPRAGUE, A.M 
JOHN W. Committee. 


DR. SAUVEUR’S | 
Summer School of Languages. 


The fifth session of the school will be held at Aruberst 

by » Mass., and will last six weeks. It will be begun 

uly 6. The ue of the course will be ready 
lican 


SLUVEUR, Px.D LL.D 


and the Hely Land. Third 

Educational Teur, 1880. 
: All Travel and Metels 
Com £6 


1, and 
268 (1) tf 


first class. lect 
ty 8 and important ad. 
secured with ut 

fmmediate regis. 


JOHNSON’S 
ILLUSTRATIONS of BOTANY, 


CONSISTING OF FOUR CHARTS. 
Chart No. I. contains £6 illustrations ; Chart No, II., 
36 illustrations ; Chart No. III., 38 illustrations ; 
No. IV., 4 illustrations. Printed in permanent oil- 
colors, and mounted on cloth and rollers. Size, 50x 42 
inches. A Handbook accompanies each Chart. Price 


$5 each; per set, $18. 
al School McOLEES & GRIFFETH 
i "Famke. 1026 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 

$416 & 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Course jocntion. Course in Literary 
Course public ers, readers, and the 
genera) student of her Eng’ Summer Term 


opens July 5th. 70-page Cataiogue on application. 
182 m J. W, SHOKMAKER, Prest. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The 3ist Winter Session will open on Thursday, Oct. 
7, 1880. in the commodious new college building. Clin- 

vania, Wills ilade » an Hospi- 
Sp Course of "Lectares, Pracheal Demon- 
strations, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for ex- 
se of material) to all matriculants of the year. For 
Pitther information address RACHEL L. BoDLBY, A.M., 
M.D., North College Ave. and 21st St., Phila, 266z eow 


a9 
jan H 
A pucation. 
Ne 


¢ Lanterns and Slides (112 pp. 
osoph. and Chemical (193 pp.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


122 zz (1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadeiphis - 


German Summer School, 
FOURTH SESSION, 1880, 
Will be held at. Cazenovia, N. Y., from July 6th to 


ugus' " rticulars address 
266 m (1) ‘ 


PURE CHEMICAL 
CHEMICALS (21 APPARATUS. 


All desiring absolu ure Chemicals and 
fine Chemical A the stock 
and most comp assortment, at the low price in 


62 Broad Street, Utica, N. 
RUBE'S NUMBER CARDS. First and $3. 
andred; sam . NICHOLS & Brom- 
& 15 Tremont Pi., Boston. 


America, dreasi 
America bY ELMORE & RICHA 
240 nz (1) 4 Murray St., New W 
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BAKER, PRATT &CO., | A Brain and Nerve Food.—Vitalized Phosphates, 


274 


— _____—____ 


R. & J. BECK, 


SCHOOL FURNISHERS, BECAUSE MPOSED OF THE 
Manufacturing Opticians, Booksellers and Stationers, | THIS DIFFERS FROM ALL OTHER TONICS IT 18 CO OF THE VITAL on 
142 & 144 GRAND ST., NEW FORK, NERVE-GIVING PRINCIPLES OF THE OX-BRAIN AND WHEAT-GERM 
1016 CHESTIUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Manufact’rs of the celebrated Physicians alone have prescribed 193,420 packages. It restores lost energy in all weaknesses of mind or 


| body; relieves debility or nervousness ; gives vitality tothe insniciens growsh of children ; strengthens the 

digestion ; cures neuralgia and prevents consumption. It restores to the brain and nerves the elements ths: 

‘have been carried off by disease or overwork. Fr. CRossy, 

666 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


Offer the largest, best assorted, and cheapest sotck of 
MICROSCOPES axp ACCESSORIES, 
MOUNTING-IMPLEMENTS axp MATERIALS, 
PREPARED OBJECTS, 
THERMOMETERS, BAROMETERS, COMPASSES, 
SPECTACLES, OPERA-GLASSES 


“Triumph” & “ Triamph Study” 
SCHOOL DESKS, 
Dealers in all kinds 

SCHOOL MERCHANDISE. 
Send 3 cents 
over 300 illustrations. 


gy For sale by Draggists ; or by mail, $1.00. 


- WILLIAM WARE & CO., 


TELESCOPES, 
Fall q E ALV E LAI ADOPTED FOR Wercester’s New Pronoun- 
150 pages for three stamps. 252 az For School-houses, Dwellings, Churches, Manufactori THE SCHOOLS cing Pe tee Pence 
School, and ce | ean be obtained without motive power, and i is the end efficient appliance of the in use, Arithmetics, Adams’s Advanced 
‘and fer ScHOOL-HOUSES, FacToRIEs, of every description, is without a - 
rival. The following are from numerous ials received: 
Prom Beard of Educat Jersey Ci “The Ven-. Prom Southworth Paper Co., Mittincaque, Mass.: 
| ti work to a “They meetoar full ex mand it ws plens- 
Schoo] ventilate a room whose ure to them to all who feel the importance 
pecaliar location rendered it almost impossible to ob- (as we did) of relieving their rag-room of the unpieas- 
tain any ventilation whatever.” ant dust, etc.” 
From Union Mutual Life Imsurance Co., Bosten, From The (Fire) Insurance Co., New 
Mass.: “ It is working to our entire satisfaction ; have Terk : “ The Universal Ventilator, on this Com- 
all suffered more or less from stagnant and impure air, pany’s building by yo, has 
bat since the ventilator has been in use no complaints and is working and woare to recom- rill 
uire 


have been made, and we all enjoy better health. send it uno for all ouch a0 may req 


GP Descriptive Circulars and Price Lists 


SOUN S. HULIN, 41! Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Chemical and Physical Appa wratus. 


191 Greenwich 
NEW 


g 


Clean, White, White, 
for sample. 
ERASERS and 


Everywhere known and prized for 


BAKER, PRATT & ‘Co. 


142 
Grand Street, NEW YORK. 


Tasteful and excellent improvements, 
Elegant variety of designs, 


Yoelding unrivaled tones. 


Titustrated Catalogues sent Pree. 
J. ESTEY & CO., 
Brattlebeore. Vt. 


MENEELY & COMPANY 


Bell Founders, West Troy, N. Y. 
Fifty years established. BELLS and CHIMES; 
ACADEMY, Facrory ete. Improved 
Mountings. Catalogue: free. No agencies. 26 mz 


A. G. WHITCOMB, | 


THE BEST TRUSS 
EVER USED. 


HORACE WATERS & CO., 


Very Low GREATLY 
Sania for libeotrated cir- REDUCED PRICES, and sent by mail to all parts of the 
cular and list. coun for full descriptive circular to N. ¥. 
Agent for the CLIMAX BLACKBOARD ERASER. E riC TRUSS CO., 683 Broadway, N » A 


TEEL 
PENS. 


PIANOS & ORGANS, the BEST MADE. Cele- 
ed fer Fine Tene, Superior Werkmanship 
Great Derability.Warranted 6 years. Pri- 

ces lewer than other first-class makers for Cash 

er Installments. AGENTS WANTED. Send for 

IHestrated Catalegucs. ORGANS $30 wrrerss 

PIANOS 8125 «rewards, little used, good as acw. 

HORACE WATERS & CO., Manfectrs. & Deea- 

lers. S26 B’way.cer.12th St., 

-N.B. All genuine WATERS Instruments new 
bear the fall name HORACE WATERS & CO- 


TEE 


A pencil which writes ink, never needs sharpening, 
and never wears out. The only thoroughly successful 
fountain-pen ever made. None genuine unless stamped 
“A.T. Cross.” After 50,000 have been sold under this 


name, other pens exactly similar in outside appearance 
are offered as sty hic. We will send a pen on re- 
ceipt of price ($3.00 to $5.00), with guarantee to refund 

the money after a week's trial if desired. See heartiest 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 


150 Tremont St., Boston, 


catia from many eminent users, in full circulars. 
Address sole agents for the world - 


READERS & WRITERS ECONOMY CO., 
P. ©. Bex 260, Besten. 
27 Franklin St.. Boston. 4 Bond St., New York. 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free, on application. 


The Educational Newsgleaner. 


A Popular Bducational Monthly. 
Subscription, only 30 ets., a year. You ought t 


seeacopy. Send two 3-cent stamps to 


L. W. APPLEGATE. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE. For 20 new subscribers to either The Primary) 
== + DOUBLE DES sti Bells of Pure Copper an  Churc 
Som = ee 23525. Will be sold for less than such ch Furniture can be made, t@~ COMPLETE WORKS (6 volumes); price VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 
© cf ator $7.58, reduced from $17.50. For particalars Indian Clubs, Dumb Bells, Boxing- 
= Manuf'r and Dealer im School Goods, address THE JEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING | Rings, Foot-balls, 
<i =a. 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. (Good till May 1.) Shirts, Tranke, Howe 
O HOW National Subscription Agency 
w = oks, and Station- VER TRIM 
Pricelist on for faraiching Schools with If Read Writ 
once 
THE we have a large list of every grade I 
. lew and can fill SCH almost any I 
J. Bradish Peng) sad we will give OOLS Stores in the World 
the New and Revised Edition of HALLAM'S t Entirely devoted to Improved Devices 
COMPLETE WORKS (6 wlumes); price may have iffy appli- ‘ants FOR DESK, STUDY, AND LIBRARY. 
SMOOTHNESS AND GREAT DURABILITY. $7.50, reduced from $17.50. For particalars ad- ing chic tate To Save Time, Money, and Labor. 
Send 10 cents for sample. dress THE VEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, Teachers, — ex-| The joint stock company, incorporated 1879, devote 4 
perience to assist 
200 MOWARD GANNETT, 16 Hawiey Si, Boston, Nass, (Good till Nay 1.) Seot your want. “Address SNOW, Manage. oe int only articles after al 
best. An illustrated ca and price-list 
S06 articles nearly ready and Pree applicant. 
TAILORING. 
SPRING, 1880. JOSE > Every one whe reads or writes, from editor f0 
Wo vould to on STEEL PENS = to accomplish the most pomibie work with bie 
woslens. We have jus received ints our sock a e For Lite Professional People ’ 
Gentlemen will do well to purchase ie ab eee THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332,351,170, ) 
indications are thst not on!y will there be AND WIS OTHER STYLES No other Store so interesting can be found. " 
of the best tries of goods, bat also that prices SOLD sv ALL DEALERS mz WORLD. Visitors are as welcome as buyers. Send for 
Our prices will te found moderate. We make ita labor-saving suggestions for desks and libraries. R 


$1.00 PER YEAR. 
— 30 cts. 


rly Elocutionist. 30 cts. 
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YEARS AGO. 


BY JOSHUA KENDALL. 


Prelude. 


rhaps you've somewhere laid away 
portraits, differing each its way, 
The soul the same, though changed the day; 
That sweet, entrancing gaze when youthful, 
That later, steady glance and truthful, 
Then profile, strong of meaning,—sooth !—full. 


Who is this with rapid pace, 

Youth’s happy sunshine on her face, 
Where you may health and vigor trace, 
Along this road thus briskly going, 

(Hear chanticleer afar off crowing), _ 

The morning wind her dress just blowing ? 


She seeks the schoolhouse by the road, 
Beyond that meadow lately mowed; 

No irksome task her thoughts forbode ; 

That is no place for idle fooling; 

You'll see ber, pupils strictly ruling, —_— 
Their minds and manners rightly schooling. 


The children now about her crowd; 

Tone down their voices pitched too loud,— 
Of them she’s plainly very proud. 

The older girls come out to meet her, 

The little pets give welcome sweeter ; 

The shyer boys at distance greet her. 


Some well-picked verses now they read, 
That they sin not in thought or deed, 

And ever holy gospel heed. 

Then while she hears a young class spelling, 
Or to thém is a story telling, 

How sweet the lilacs then are smelling. 


In turn their tables they recite, 

And as they all begin to write, 

In truth it is a pretty sight; 

As golden heads are forward bending, 
She hears, while dull pens busy mending, 
The thrush’s song with robin’s blending. 
Again, some poet’s lines they read, 
Whose subtle thoughts, like precious seed, 
Will harvest bear in time of need. 

Now loud the dinner-horns are blowing, 
As one by one they out are going, 

Some little sprites with care tip toeing. 


Weeks pass; the school’s last day dawns bright; 
Her pupils in their best clothes dight, 

To questions hard give answers right. 

Now bear that woman’s clear voice singing, 
Amid that human rose far-flinging 

The praise that’s from her heart up-springing. 


Schoolmistresses, so could your praise 
Reach round the earth in these poor lays, 
*Twould be the crown of all my days. 

I've seen you well your tasks fulfilling, 
Virtue and grace each day instilling, . 

In hearts scarce eager for such filling. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


or Pusiic of charac- 
‘et, steady improvement, constant progress, are marked 
characteristics of public schools if wisely managed ; and 
no people who have once learned their value will either 
permit them to become seriously embarrassed from lack 
of liberal support, or to be rendered inefficient by mis- 
management. The public schools of the present are 
better than the schools of the past; but we may rest 

ose -—B. 
of Schools, Atlanta, Ga. ; 

CLassiFicaTIoN.—One of the greatest faults of the 
public schools, but one which we hear very little about, 
‘* the manner of classification. At present, in common 
wth most cities and large towns, the course is divided 
‘nto thirteen grades, occupying as many years. Each 
made is a Procrustean bed, upon which is stretched the 
ood, bad, and indifferent alike. All are expected to 
Paths master the same number of pages in 
=. Same length of time. The non-recognition of the 


difference of children’s strength and capacity which 


* system sanctions, cannot be too strongly con- 


go back to the system of mixed schools, where there is 
little or no grading, rather than suffer the evils of the 
present system to continue.—John T. Prince, Supt. of 
Schools, Waltham, Mass. 

Urmirty 1s Epvucation. — Utility, in its broadest 
sense, should determine what should be attempted in 
education. We are preparing our boys and girls for no 
Utopia. Education should not be separated from the 
daily life, but should be conjoined with it. Education 
should directly prepare the young for business and pro- 
fessional life, and help form moral, upright men and 
women. We have taught heretofore too much in the 
abstract. We have not thought enough of the applica- 


tion that was to be made of learning; consequently the 
connecting link between use and knowledge has not 
been strengthened as it should be. — Brookline (Mass.) 
School Com. 


Imrrators.—There are three kinds of workers, and 
only three, in this world. They are the pullers-down. 
the Suilders-up, and the imitators. The first are the 
most successful, the second are the most self-sacrificing. 
but the last are the most numerous. They make no 
beaten tracks, for they take their feet up and put them 
carefully down in the exact steps of their predecessors. 
They will not go where others have not been. The 
ghosts of the dead and the spectres of greatness are 
always before them. Authority is a god whom they 
worship with devout superstition. They say their prayers 
with awe-stricken regularity before the shrine of anti- 
quated error and time-honored falsehoods. The King 
\of Men and Gods is He said so. It would kill them 
like a dose of arsenic to take a little originality. In 
their logic, “It must be right,” follows from the pre 
mise, “It has long been believed.” History is argu 
ment, fashion authority, and the grand work of life is 
to please the world. In walk and carriage, in dress and 
table, in reading and praying, and at last, in dying and 
being buried, they seriously follow what others have 
done. They are happy in service and joyful in slavery. 
It is a melancholy fact that most teachers are imitators. 
They come in flocks from normal schools, in great num- 
bers from institutes, and in thousands from our great 
educational meetings. They are anxious inquirers after 
others’ doings, and willingly follow any educated goat 
that boldly leads the way, always with note-book ip 
hand, asking, “Do tell me exactly how you teach.” — 
Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 

Femae Institutions.—The text-book and the lec- 
ture can never do more than furnish the student with « 
little scientific knowledge; facilities for practical ex- 
perimenting cultivate a habit of direct personal investi- 
gation ; they teach the student how to question nature 
herself. It is a significant fact that, while technical 
scientific schools for young men afford as good or better 
equipment, no male college or university in the land 
gives its undergraduates, as Wellesley does, a micro 
scope and dissecting instruments to every student of 
biology ; or at Vassar, a chemical laboratory and chem- 
ical apparatus to every student of chemistry. If thing: 


go on in this way much longer we shall have the boys 
calling for a Wellesley and a Vassar annex.— Christian 


Union. 

Corporat Pus1sument. — There are two points to 
be especially guarded against, if corporal punishment is 
to be dispensed with. First, a weak and inefficient dis- 
cipline ; and second, a resort to expedients which are 
more reprehensible than the infliction of physical pain. 
A majority of pupils have sufficient manhood and sense 


proper degree of discipline. But there are others with 
whom this treatment will not avail. The resort to sus- 
pension is a questionable expedient, especially if it has 
to be repeated for the continued transgression of the 
same individual. Devices which place an unnatural 
strain upon the muscular or nervous energies of the pu- 
pil, especially if long continued, are more inhuman and 
permanently injurious than a severe application of the 
rod. The question is surrounded with difficulties, what- 
whatever view we may take of it, and I can only ex- 
press the hope that with the general diffusion of intel- 


ligence, children may receive such training at home as 
to render their chastisement at school unnecessary ; for 
it is the uniform experience of teachers that when the 
home discipline of the pupil keeps him respectful and 
obedient there, his conduct in school rarely, if ever, 
calls for reproof from the teacher. — B. B. Snow, Supt. 
of Schools, Auburn, N.Y. 


ORAL LESSONS IN BOTANY. — (1) 
BY MRS. LOUISA P. HOPKINS, NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Teacher.—Close against our windows comes the bough 
of the Birch-tree which grows in the yard. See! its 
twigs are all naked except for these little buds, and yet 
in three weeks perhaps it will be covered with the pret- 
tiest little green, plaited leaves. I will break off a twig 
for each of you, and you may tell me what you observe 
upon it. What color is it ? 

Ethel.—It is dark brown. 


Teacher.—Y es, it is the Sweet Birch. Taste of the 
bark. 
Ethel. — It is good; something like Sassafrass. I 


thought a Birch-tree had white bark. 

Teacher.— The White Birch has; this is another 
kind of Birch. They are alike in the kind of flowers 
they bear, and the kind of leaves, and in the twigs and 
bark having this spicy taste, also in the way the 
outer bark will strip off in thin layers. How do they 
grow on the stem,—opposite or alternate ? 

Sylvia. — They are alternate. Do they always come 
so, Mrs. ? 
Teacher. — Yes, the same plant never varies in the 
arrangement of its leaveson the stem. Look out of the 
west window, at the Maple-tree. How do those buds 

grow on the stem ? 

Gertrude —They are opposite ; and the twigs are op- 
posite on the branches. 

Teacher.—Those buds are fiower-buds on the Maple. 
On the Birch they are leaf-buds. Now remember that 
flowers and leaves grow either opposite or alternate on 
their stems, in most cases, but in a few they are set 
right around the stem in a sort of ruffie,—they are 
whorled. Opposite, alternate, and whorled are names 
for the manner in which the leaves of flowers are ar- 
ranged on the stem. Repeat it. But look again at 
your Sweet Birch stem. Scrape off a little of the brown 
bark. What do you see now ? 

Louie.—A nice, fresh, green skin. It is damp. 
Teacher.—P ull that off. Now what do you find ? 
Maggie.— The wood. It is a little wet, and very 
smooth. 
Teacher.—Look at the ends of the twigs where the 
were broken off. 
Carrie.—Mine drips with water. 

Teacher. — That is the blood of the tree; the sap 


whiech{rungfthrough ite veins and cells, and will build 
up the twig, and turn the buds into leaves. The little 
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green inner bark has kept food for the tree stored up 
all winter, and now the sap is beginning to rise from 
the roots up through the wood, and both together pro- 
vide nourishment for the buds, and as they absorb it 
they make more and more cells, and grow from buds to 
leaves. How do you think the sap gets up so far? All 
this hard wood is made up of the hard cases of long, 
fine boxes, or cells, filled with sap. The roots of the 
tree suck up from the ground, as soon as it is soft, 
moisture and particles of plant-food, and this is carried 
from one cell to another, through little pores in the par- 
titions at the ends of the cells, oozing up and mixing 
with what is already there, running through the veins 
quite fast, now that spring has come. See how the 
ends of the broken twigs on the tree drip! How fast 
all this food will be made into the pretty, plaited leaves 
you will see day by day. The tree is working very fast 
with all its machinery of cells, roots, sap, bark, and 
buds. Now open the bud, and tell me how it is put to- 
gether, and what you find. 

Mabel. — It has some sticky leaves or brown scales 
outside. Then inside are little fine, folded-up leaves,— 
folded up something like a fan,—all crimped and plaited. 
Oh, so fine! all folded alike, with little pointed edges. 
Isn’t it pretty ? 

Teacher.—In a week we will examine the leaves 
more carefully. Do you see any marks on the stems 
below the leaves ? 

Lily.— There are some smooth, flat places. What 
are they ? 

Teacher. — They are the places where last year’s 
leaves came off. The scars, we call them. When you 
find a Horse-chestnut stem or twig notice how large 
and plain the scars are. The leaf fell off in the fall, 
you know. Do all plants lose their leaves in the fall ? 

Madge.—No ; the Pine-tree does not. 

Alice.—There are some trees over in that yard that 
are green all winter. 

Teacher. — The Spruce and Hemlock, and all trees 
called Evergreens, keep their leaves, and form new 
twigs with new leaves on them, at the end of their 
boughs, each spring. The trees all form that inner bark 
fresh every year, and it saves up.the food for the new 
parts to grow with in the spring before the roots can 
get much food from the frozen ground. ‘I'he sun be- 
coming warmer sets all the growing machinery at work. 
The inner bark, soft at first, grows hard by the end of 
the summer, and another inner bark is formed under it. 
so that as every successive year this layer of bark is made, 
it always shows a line of separation between it and the 
outer layer; and when you saw off a tree horizontally 
on its trunk you see the rings all around the center 
quite plainly. In this way one can tell how many years 
old a tree is. 

Holly.—Will all these buds grow and open ? 

Teacher. — Perhaps not. Some may die and fall off, 
if the sun doesn’t shine directly on them. The frost 
may come and kill some, or a little worm or insect may 
eat others. The leaves will not probably be quite as 
regular and many on the twig as these little buds. 
Now, do you want a hard word before you go! Hazroy 
enous isthe word. This is an exogenous stem ; it grows 
by adding, every year, to the outside of the stem. So 
do all our trees; but the Palm-tree «ra corn-stalk or a 
cane, and others, grow by addiig to the inside of the 
stem, which looks like a large bundle of fibres, new 
fibres or threads each year. They are “endogenous” 
stems. Endogenous stems have no branches, but all 
their leaf-stems come out at the top of the stalk. Exog- 
enous stems have a pith, or soft part, of cells in the 
middle, wood around it, and bark outside, and they 
have many branches, a new set every year on the whole 
length of the stem. 

You have now learned the peculiarities of the Birch- 
stem, the arrangement of buds im three different ways 
upon different plants, the growth of the bud just above the 
scar of the last year’s growth, the way in which the buds 


method of growth of this branch and most trees, and the 
distinction between the exogenous and endogenous stems. 
Bring any budded stem, or opening leaves, or any other 
subject for explanation about plants to-morrow, and 
we ,will examiné it and at all events in a few days 
we will look again at our Birch leaf-buds, and our 
Maple flower-buds, and see what we may learn about 
them. Bring a Horse-chestnut stem budded, if you can. 
Teddy.—I can, and a good many other stems, too. 


A VALUABLE APOTHEGM. 


BY HARLAN H. BALLARD. 


** An epigram is like a bee, — a thing 
Of little size, — with honey and a sting.”’ 

Wigglesworth got that out of Martial, and it is good. 
It was Johnson’s opinion that “ He may justly be num- 
bered among the benefactors of mankind who contracts 
the great rules of life into short sentences.” Sir Henry 
Sidney says, “If you hear a wise sentence or an apt 
phrase, commit it to your memory.” Tennyson poet- 
ically speaks of proverbs as,— 


‘* Jewels five words long, that on the stretched forefinger of all 
time sparkle forever.” 


Not every man can make a golden goblet, but a child 
may bea cupbearer. Let me, then, offer you a maxim, 
or a fragment of one, which has proved of great use to 
me: “Seize the moment of excited curiosity and look 
it up.” Ido not know who said it, or where I heard 
it, but it is good. A good deal of knowledge will be 
the result of making it your motto. 

If you hear of “The Pirates of Penzance,” the first 
thought in your mind is, ‘“ How do you pronounce Pen- 
zance?” The next thought is, “Never mind; it is of 
no consequence.” But it is of consequence. “Seize 
the moment of excited curiosity and look it up.” Then 
you wonder, “Is there really any such place as Pen- 
zance? If so, where?” Then arises the thought, “I 
must look that up this evening.” This evening you 
forget it. ‘To-morrow, Katie comes to the desk at re- 
cess and says, “ Please tell me where Penzance is?” 
and you say, “I do not know.” You should have 
“seized the moment of excited curiosity.” 

“Teach this maxim to your scholars. It has reason in 
it. No one has ever ventured to question the soundness 
of this advice. in cases where action is possible at once. 
No dull pupil can say to you, “I don’t care enough 
about it.” Because, in that case, the reply is ready, 
“Your curiosity is not excited; when it is,—when you 
feel about anything, — “I wonder”; or, “I wish I 
knew,” then “ Seize the moment of excited curiosity and 
look it up.” Do not rest until you find it. It may 
take you a week or a month. Don’t give it up. If 
cyclopedias and dictionaries fail to help you, ask your 
friends. If they don’t know, write to the editor of the 
JOURNAL OF Epucation. If he don’t know, he will 
probably find out! 

The beauty of it is, that when you have once found a 
truth or a fact in this manner, you will never forget it; 
you cannot if you try. It once took our history-class 
six weeks to find where “Castle William” was, but 
since then we have allknown. More than all, the habit 
of patient investigation which you will soon acquire will 
prove your great reward. Therefore, if anything puz- 
zles you in arithmetic or algebra; if you stumble on a 
word whose pronunciation causes you a question; if you 
see a word whose exact meaning you do not recall; if 
you read of a town which you cannot place; if you hear 
of a man with whose history you ought to be familiar 
but are not, “Seize the moment of excited curiosity and 
look it up.” 


— Both swords and guns are strong, no dou 
And so are tongue and pen, 
And 80 are sheaves of good bank-notes, 
by sway of men; 
ut guns and swords and gold and thought 
Though mighty in thele ophere, 


are fed while the ground is yet hard the formation and 


EDUCATION. 
DEMAND AND SUPPLY.— (II) 


BY ANNA C. BRACKETT, 


Vol. XI.—No. 18. 


Parents desire that their children shall have every 
possible advantage. If the truth were known, they 
mean, in many cases, that they shall have all the 
advantages of the children of this or that neigh. 
boring family. But their ideas beyond this point 
are generally very misty. They want to do some. 
thing, or in many cases they want to do everything; 
but the “how,” or the “when,” or the “why,” are 
not questions to which they are ready to supply any 
answer. 

It is true that teaching is a distinct profession, and 
that it is not to be expected of the parent, whose busi- 
ness is in another direction, that he shall have care. 
fully studied all the questions which engage the atten- 
tion of the professional teacher. But each school hay- 
ing necessarily a definite character of its own, it would 
seem as if the parent, who.is to decide to which school 
he is to send his daughter, should have the power, on 
examination, of distinguishing between methods and 
results, and deciding to which school he will send her, 
on some rational ground. 

It is with schools the same as with business-houses ; 
one furnishes one line of goods, or one grade; one is 
excellent in one line, one in another. As in business 
we go to one store for one article, and to another for 
another, so it should be in schools. They should have 
a definite character, and do a definite kind of work in 
a consistent and definite way. That, it is the parent’s 
place to find out. Knowing that, he can decide either 
to take one or pass it for another whose influences and 
methods are more in accordance with his especial 
requisitions. 

But this is seldom the way in which schools are se- 
lected. To which school the little girl shall go is de- 
cided, not with reference to the special character of the 
school, or the child, — the only two important elements. 
The turning-point is often proximity ; or the fact that 
some other child attends the school; or the importu- 
nity of the teacher, who often asks, as a personal favor, 
that the child be sent to her, and despatches her solicit- 
ing agents to call at once upon every family who may 
settle in the neighborhood. It is a received maxim 
among the Broadway stage-drivers, — and one based, 
doubtless, on a profound study of human nature, — that 
“ People don’t know whether they want to ride or not 
till we beckon to’em.” And it is doubtless true that 
many parents do not know whether they want to send 
their girls to school or not till they are asked ; or to 
what schools they will send them, till some teacher sug- 
gests the institution with which she is connected, and 
which is conveniently located. But after all, the pro- 
fession of teaching should be above such soliciting of 
favors, and the parents should decide as to the school 
upon some rational ground; children should never be 
sent to school as a favor to the teacher. The school 
should stand as an institution supplying certain facili- 
ties, which facilities are a full equivalent for the tuition- 
fees. It should stand on the same ground as any other 
business. 

Teaching is a profession. It is a legitimate busi- 
ness, and can, like any other business, only supply the 
general demand. It does not ask pupils as a favor. 
It takes them in the line of business, giving them the 
advantages of organization, of companionship, of the 
professional knowledge and experience of teachers. 
The teacher sells her knowledge, her experience, for 5° 
much, as the physician does his knowledge and experi- 
ence; as the clergyman sells his knowledge and ex- 
perience. . ' 

In so far, the business is like any other; but in the 
case of the three professions I have mentioned, there is 
something else than the mere bargain and sale, as if 
one were selling a piece of land for a certain sum of 
money. Where the relations between the two parties, 


Are often poorer than a smile, 
And than a tear. 


as in the cases mentioned above, becomes a personal re 
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nd to mind, there is much given which can 
ever be paid for by any material consideration. The 
roe of teacher to pupil, of clergyman to parish- 
. vor and often of physician to patient, is so close and 
_ oe in its bearing on the whole nature, that these 
eres are lifted out of the line of mere bargain, 
am that is taken which money can never equal. There 
is a shade of disrespect in saying to a lawyer, “Tf you 
ractice in that way, you will not get clients.” There 
;, more than a shade of disrespect to a physician in say- 
ing, “You must do differently, or you will not get pa- 
tients”; and it becomes almost an insult to a teacher 
or a clergyman to say, “If you teach or preach in 
that way, you will not be successful,” success standing 


jation of mi 


for money. 
We are at the mercy of others in whatever line we 


may employ them, and the fact we cannot help. If our 
plumber does not do our work faithfully, we shall find 
it out too late to avail ourselves of any remedy save a new 
doing of the work by another. We ate not capable of 
deciding, though we watch him never so carefully, wheth- 
er the joints are rightly adjusted and the connections 
properly made. We have simply to select the man whom 
we believe to be capable and honest, and then to trust 
ourselves unconditionally to his honesty. After all, all 
our business dealings are between man and man, and it 
must be the same with schools. A selection must be 
made, based, first, on a knowledge of the general trend 
of the school; and second, on the capability and hon- 
esty of the person who controls and inspires it. That 
is all that a non-professional parent can do, and having 
done this, he must trust to the teacher; for no inspec- 
tion of his, if he be unprofessional, can give him much 
real satisfaction as to the character of the influences at 
work, till after the mischief or the good has been done. 
How the work wears is the test of any work; and 
that, it is absolutely impossible for him to determine 
till his own child is actually in the school, and he can 
watch her. 

But the indefiniteness of the general demand may be 
best illustrated, perhaps, by the state of mind of a gen- 
tleman who was recently looking for a school for his 
daughter. On inquiry it was found, first, that he had 
not yet fully decided between the advantages of a school 
and a governess at home; secondly, that supposing this 
point settled in favor of the school, he did not know 
which he thought best, a large school or a small one. 
thirdly, that he did not know whether he would fit her 
for college or not ; and fourthly, that if he did decide to 
do this, he had not fully made up his mind on the ques- 
tion of coéducation. He himself described the state of his 
mind as being “ perhaps a little adrift” on the subject 
of girls’ education, and possibly the expression may not 
have been exaggerated. 

But as long as the demand is so indefinite, what are 
we to expect but an uncertain supply,—now, no school 
to which we can send a girl, and again so many that there 
are not girls enough to supply them. And we ought 
n Teason to expect just what we have: schools which, 
in their own defence, strive to satisfy all the multifari- 
ous and thoughtless demands of the parents, which pre- 
sent the spectacle of “a fortuitous concurrence of atoms,” 
where there is no space and no time, and where, there- 
fore, as Emerson says, things generally are “ huddled 
and lumped, not sundered or divisible.” We have 
schools whose ‘course resembles that of a European 
steamer which should be steered in accordance with the 

“ies of the individual passengers, with such results 
4 might be expected from such steering. 

The demand should be for teachers,—for those who 
Pars it is reverently to claim a place in the pro- 
ire which Dr. Arnold of Rugby belonged, and 
nr grand leader was the teacher of Plato and Aris- 

‘ The teachers are as good as the de: ~.ds of the 
A, will allow them to be. They are not the ones 
Primarily found fault with, if the schools are not 
ort rr ® general rule, they are forced to lower 
tdto meet the popular demand; as a general 
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rule, they honestly desire to lift their pupils higher than 
the parents will allow them to rise. As they are often 
unjustly blamed for a failure in health of their pupils, 
the true cause of which lies in late hours, badly- 
ventilated rooms, damp clothing, and rich food,—all of 
which they are constantly fighting against,—so they are 
often blamed for the character of schools for which the 
popular uncertain and unreasoning demand is alone re- 
sponsible. When the parents really desire and demand 
honest and thorough schools for their girls, they will 
have them. Till then, and then the supply will only 
keep pace with the demand. 


HOW TO INTEREST BOYS. 
BY CHAS. F. KING, BOSTON. 


Nearly two hundred years ago, John Locke com- 
menced his essay “ Concerning Education” with these 
significant words: “The great skill of the teacher is 
to get and keep the attention of his scholars; whilst he 
has that, he is sure to advance as fast as the learner’s 
ability will carry him; and without that, all his bustle 
and pother will be to little or no purpose.” 


In these words Locke strikes at once the key-note of 
successful teaching. When our boys and girls are 
interested, discipline largely takes care of itself; there 
is a single purpose before the minds of all, and the best 
possible conditions for healthy educational development 
are presented. No more important question then, can, 
engage the earnest attention of teachers than the one 
now under consideration. 

In these articles I shall speak of boys somewhat 
exclusively, because my work, for the last ten years, 
has largely been in boys’ classes, and these methods 
have grown out of daily experience with boys. Boys 
and girls are, however, in so many respects alike in the 
schoolroom, that the methods successful in boys’ classes 
will usually be successful in mixed or girls’ classes. 


It must be conceded, at the outset, that, in order to 
interest boys in school-work and make them enjoy 
school-life, it will be necessary to be guided in our 
methods by the general characteristics of boys. Just 
as the farmer must understand the nature of the soil 
he wishes to cultivate successfully, in order to know 
what kind of treatment to give it, so must the teacher 
understand the leading characteristics of his scholars 
in order to interest them in their work. No one com- 
mences a child’s education with logic and geometry, and 
yet sometimes teachers of long experience, when they 
attempt to teach, for instance, a class of beginners in 
geography the usual definitions of government and 
religion, make as great a mistake. They make such 
blunders either because they forget, or because they do 
not understand, how a child’s mind works in its nat- 
ural order of development. 

A prominent characteristic of boys is their suscepti- 
bility to emulation. This, if not carried too far, can be 
advantageously used by the teacher in various ways. 
Spelling-matches awaken an interest in that study. 
When boys are working out examples together, allow 
them to count the order of reaching their results. Have 
those who were perfect in a given recitation stand for a 
moment. When examining a set of papers, or compo- 
sitions, drop a remark about the best papers, or send 
them round for all to admire. The ingenuity of a 
teacher will devise numerous plans similar to the above. 


The interest of boys is usually increased by the em- 
ployment of some method of marking. Objection, of 
course, can be made to marking, but the advantages 
are far greater than the disadvantages. No substitute 
has yet been found which accomplishes the same good 
results for the same amount of labor. It is nota matter 
of great importance what the system of marking is. 
Whatever system you like is a good one for you. Do not 
become its slave, but make it your obedient servant, 
and use it discreetly. It is well to combine extras with 


for an extra than to save a demerit. In using any 
system of marking, young teachers, especially, must 
guard against two mistakes : 

First, the scholar should not get the idea that high 
percents and good rank are of more importance than a 
good education. Percents and rank are only the out- 
ward sign of scholarship. The pupil should study 
diligently not for a good mark merely, but for the 
higher purpose of knowing something. 

Second, Self-reporting by the scholars should not be 
regularly used. Better have no marking at all than one 
of which that isa part. It is nothing but a diabolical 
hatching-machine for lies. It puts a premium on weak 
memories and easy consciences. It directly disobeys 
the prayer, “Lead us not into temptation.” 

The second characteristic of the boy to be mentioned 
is his cheerful disposition and love of fun; his readi- 
ness to see the ridiculousness of things, and their hu- 
morous aspects. Boys like cheerful, bright rooms, 
adorned with flowers and pictures. They do not like 
the stern dignity and funereal look which some teachers 
put on in the schoolroom, from the mistaken idea that 
it is necessary, to maintain order. A moment’s relax- 
ation of mirth, as the proper occasion may suggest, 
makes boys feel that the schoolroom is a happy place, 
and that his teacher is a human being, and not a crea- 
ture from another and a different world. Opportunities 
are constantly occurring when some amusing anecdote, 
some little exaggeration, some pleasantry, will relieve 
the monotony of the scene, and impress an important 
matter upon a schoJar’s mind in such a way as to make 
it ineffaceable. 

Boys enjoy nick-names. They always have one for 
their teacher, and they coin good ones. Hence if you 
tell them about the deeds and sayings of “Mad An- 
thony,” they will be greatly interested, and easily 
remember the troubles with the Indians in Ohio 
during Washington’s administration. My boys like 
the sound of “ Old Hickory,” “Old Rough and Ready,” 
“The Bachelor President,” “The Sage of Monticello,” 
“The American Fabius,” “The Conceited Braddock,” 
and the “Over-cautious McClellan.” They like to hear 
about the “ Frizzled-haired Papuans,” and the “ Locust- 
eaters of Bailunda.” In reading I notice that boys 
enjoy dialogues and humorous pieces, and that they 
make more improvement in reading Rip Van Winkle 
than the Miseries of War. 


VARIETIES. 


— Vice has more martyrs than virtue.—Cotton. 


— * Have you much fish in your basket ?”” asked a man of 
aboy. ‘“ Yes, there’s a good eel init,’’ was the slippery reply. 


— How soon 
Our new-born life 
Attains to full-aged noon! 
And this, how soon to gray-haired night! 
We spring, we bud, we blossom, and we blast, 
Ere we can count our days, our days they flee so fast! 


They end 
When scarce begun; 
And ere we apprehend 
That we begin to live, our life is done; 
Man, count thy days, and, if they fly too fast 
For thy dull thoughts to count, count every day the last. 
— Francis Quarles. 


—A ton of gold is worth a little over $500,000. From this 
it appears that when a man says his wife is worth her weight 
in gold, he means (supposing her to weigh 120 pounds), about 
$30,000. . 
—‘*What struck you most in Italy?” a newly-réturned 
traveler is asked. ‘‘ The sun,’’ replied he. 

— Instinctive Gratitude.—Maud (an aristocratic child): 
‘“‘ How pretty and clever you are, mother! I’m so glad you 
married into our family.’’—Punch. 

— One of the verses of Lowell’s ‘“‘ Pious Editor’s Creed,” 
from the Biglow Papers, reads as follows: 


**T du believe ’tis wise an’ good 
Tu send out furrin missions; 
That is, on sartain understood 
An’ orthodox conditions,— 
I mean nine thousand dolls per ann, 
Nine thousand more for outfit, 
An’ me tu recommend a man 
The place would just about fit.’ 


demerits, for a child will usually work ten times harder! When the genial Lowell penned the stanza, over thirty years 
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since, he doubtless had little idea of filling a ‘‘ furrin mission ’’ 
at asalary nearly double the figure mentioned.-- World. 

— A competing hotel out West says generously of another, 


that “‘it stands without arrival.’’ 


— The girls in his native village were lighting the candles 
in the front parlors, and pulling down the blinds, and the Ex- 
celsior-boy reported that “‘the shades of night were falling 


fast.""—N. O. Picayune. 


MATHEMATICS. 


intended for this rg a should be directed 


All communications 
to the Editor, Prof. E. T. QuimBy, Hanover 
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PrRostem 130.—Given three circumferences, to draw a third 


bisecting the three. 


With due respect, the solution furnished by E. J. E. is 
wholly incorrect (JourNAL of February 26). He says: “‘ The 
locus of centers of circles bisecting two given circles is a 
cirele,”’ etc. On the contrary, the locus of centers of circum- 
ferences bisecting two given circumferences (not circles), is a 
perpendicular drawn through the line joining their centres, 


and so dividing that line that the sum of the s 


of the given radii :: difference of the radii : difference of the 

. Three terms of this proportion are known, and the 
fourth is easily found. Where there are three given circles, 
we find a perpendicular for each of two couples of circumfer- 
ences, and the point of their intersection is the center of the cir- 
cumference bisecting the three. There is but one solution. 
have never seen any proof of this proposition, therefore I will 


give my own. 


Let ABC be the centers of the circles. Jointhem. Let us, 
without at present drawing the radii of the given circumfer- 
ences, call the largest radius, SB: the smallest, OC ; and the 
other, AH. Divide the line AB by the point G, and the line 


AC by the point £, so that 


(1) AG+GB: SB+ AH:: SB— AH : AG—GB. 

(2) EC+ EA: AH+VC:: AH— VC: EC— EA. 

From E and G draw perpendiculars to AC and AB, which 
will intersect at F,and F is the center sought. Draw AF, 
BF, CF, and draw perpendicular to them respectively, the di- 
ameters HAL, SBR, OCV. Join the extremities of the diam- 
eters with F. The lines will be equal, and are therefore radii 
of acircumference bisecting the given circumferences, and cen- 


tering at F. 
Proof. 


(SB)? + (BF)? = (SF)*, and (BG)? + (GF)?=(BF)*. By 
substitution, we get (SB)? + (BG)? + (GF)? = (SF)? (3). 
Also (AH )? + (AF)? = (FH)?, and (GF)? + (GA))? = (A F)?. 
By substitution, we get (AH)? + (GF)? + (GA)? = (FH)? (4). 

From (1) we find (AG)? — (B@)? = (SB)? — (AH)?, or 
(AG)? + (AH }? = (SB)? + (BG)? ; and substituting in (3), 
values from this equation, we get (AG)?+ (AH)? + GF)? = 
(SF)? (5). Comparing (4) and (5), we find (FH)? = (FS)?, 
and FH = FS. In same way, find FV = FL. As FA, FB, 
FC are perpendiculars at the middle point, we get finally FR = 
FS = FH = FL = FV = FO. In other words, these are 
radii of a circumference centering at F and bisecting the given 


circumferences. 
Atlanta, Ga., 1880. 


— By request of “A Subscriber’’ we give the follow- 


ing.—Eb. 

PrRoBLEM VI.— (1). 
2+y*= 7 (2). 
(1) X y gives + = lly 
(3) — (2) 
(1)X 2 2y 22 


(4) + + 20° — 2 + 2y = +15 (6), 


1 / 1 Sy + 15 
t= + y+? 


Eviza A. BowENn. 


/36y? + 132y + 121 


1 


y+. —6y—10 


PRoBLEM 139.—I can purchase a farm for $700, cash down, 
or for $924, to be paid in the course of 7 years, one-seventh 
t of the price at the end of each year. Allowing compound 
nterest at 6 per cent., which terms will be most advantageous 


to me ? 


The simplest view of this problem is: Required the difference 
between the cash price, $700, and the sum of the present 
worths of $132 at 6 percent. for 1, 2,3... 7 years. The lat- 
ter sum is $734.008+, and hence to pay the $700 cash is the 
Wma. Hoover. 


most advantageous. é 


PROBLEMS. 


ProsLEM 144.—In Columbus, Ohio, there is a vertical pole 
30 feet high, which on the 4th of July at 9 o’clock pond my 
shadow 20 feet long; what will be the length of the shadow at 

D. E. Y. 


10 o’clock A.M.? 


ProsLEM 145.—A ladder, standing on a horizontal plane 
and leaning against a vertical wall, van moved out 10 feet 
at the bottom, slides down 4 feet at top. sarees ws ie the 
ladder. J. 


4(y + 2)" 


THE SOCIAL CLUB. 


IX. — COMPOSITION. 


I have found a very interesting subject for composition- 
writing to be, Names, their Origin and History. I will describe 
my method of procedure, which has been as follows: The 
teacher needs to be very thoroughly prepared for this exercise. 
Commence with a preliminary explanation of the idea, and 
then expect the class to take notes of the lesson as given by 
the teacher. Begin with the expression of Hegel, “‘It is in 
names that we think’’: therefore, without names we would be 
without thought, and, in consequence, without language. 

Q.—Of what is our language constructed ? A.—Of different 
parts of speech; viz., nouns, verbs, etc. 

Q.—What do we mean by nouns? A,.—Name. 

Q.—Can any language be an intelligent one without names ? 
A.—It cannot. 

So the teacher leads the class along, step by step, until they 

all see clearly that names are the essential property of our lan- 
guage. Now will come the question, Whence come names ? 
All names in our language are derived from languages that are 
older than ours, or from words belonging to those languages, 
and these invariably express some important quality of the ob- 
ject they are named for; viz., moon came from the Latin, 
meaning month; and it was for a long time the regulator of 
seasons and tides. Star comes from stella, a Latin word, 
meaning to shine; and it also comes from a Greek word mean- 
ing a luminous body. The word town means to inclose, from 
the Anglo-Saxon word tun, ortyman. Lady is from the Anglo- 
Saxon, meaning giver of bread; from the fact that in the time 
of the Plantagenets it was common for ladies to distribute 
bread to the poor. 
The names of persons were originally a single word; the 
Hebrews gave their children a name that often had much, and 
always some significance; for instance, Samuel meant, ‘* God 
has heard my request.”’ It is said the ancient Greeks gave the 
name to the child the tenth day after its birth, and it was given 
by the father, the mother having no choice in the matter. It 
usually expressed some quality, as, Sophron meant wise. The 
Celts gave names derived from God, as Godwin; and the Ger- 
mans in like manner, as Godlieb, The Saxons who formerly 
lived in England were all named to describe some quality of 
mind or body; as Edward, all-truth; Alfred, great-peace ; 
and to some were given names of a different signification, 
like thick, awkward, and ugly. 

There were no surnames in England until some time 
after the Norman invasion. Then it became needful to 
keep registers of families, and of course surnames were 
needed. These came first from trades or occupations ; 
as, for instance, Smith, the name meaning a striker or 
smiter; and those whose trade was that of a striker took that 
name, and it afterwards was used as a suffix, as Goldsmith, 
Blacksmith, these being the names of workers or smiters in 
iron or gold. A termination of the name has often its origin 
from the same source; viz., Ward, a keeper, so Woodward 
means keeper of the forest; Hayward, keeper of the food for 
animals. Towns gave names to its inhabitants, as Worcester, 
Lancaster; and we find that nations are represented by fam- 
ilies of various nationalities, as Freeman, Fairbrother; and 
from relationship, as Kinsman and Cousins. Many names 
come from articles of dress, as Coats, Combs, and Stocking; 
from different elements of the human body, as Arms, Leggett, 
and Head; from the elements, as Flood, Dewey, Ayer; from 
the seasons, as Winter, Spring, Powers, and Somerby. 

Names of other divisions of time, as Day, Weeks, and 
Knight, arecommon. Almost everything in Nature has con- 
tributed names ; flowers have given us Garland, Rose, and 
Lilly ; fruit, too, Plumley, Applebee, and Crabtree. Animals 
have been drawn upon for names; we have DeWolf, Lamb, 
Cowper, and Oliphant (meaning elephant.) Birds, are Hawkes, 
Martin. Fish, too: Pike, Cutter, Fisher. Names of colors, 
Brown, Black, and Green; and by adding ing, we get Brown- 
ing, Whiting. 

Sons often take the name of their fathers, with the addition 
of son; as Dickson, Herrickson, and Johnson. When a 
woman marries, she takes the name of her husband; but in 
some countries the wife retains her own name; this is the 
custom ih Spain, and the children use either the name of 
father or mother, as they may choose, for their surname. 


It is said that the Puritans, when they came first to this 
country, resolved to give their children who should be born to 
to them afterwards, names only relating to religious subjects; 
and so we hear of Faith, Hope, Freegrace, and Charity. 

We find that all names have an origin, and this can generally 
be traced easily. The above paper will give the teacher some 
idea of the plan used for this exercise. 

After the teacher has given this lesson, either verbally or in 
the form of a paper, each scholar is required either to have writ- 
ten it down or treasured it in the memory, so as to be able to 
recall it, and prepare it from an abstract,—making what addi- 
tions they may choose, obtaining all the examples and infor- 
mation it is possible to do,—and bring the same to be read in 


the class the week following. This exercise will call out the 


ability of the pupil to comprehend so fruitful a subject; and it 
will also give Opportunity to exercise skill in designating the 
derivation of names, which altogether will cause the research 
to be interesting and profitable. And here will be an oppor- 
tunity for the teacher to judge fairly of every pupil’s work, as 
very little assistance can be gained from each other in the pre- 
paring of the composition; and if the plan has been adopted, 
and stri¢tly adhered too, of marking the composition according 
to its merit, and giving the credit to the writer, on his sehoo|- 
report, I think there will be no lack of effort on the part of 
each one to do their best. This exercise has always proved t¢ 
be a very attractive one, and I wish teachers would give it 
trial. Mrs. H. B. B. Lorp. 


SCIENCE. 


— It has long been the prevailing opinion that the use of 
coal-gas as an illuminator was deleterious to the binding of 
books, and other more delicate fabrics subjected to this infiu- 
ence. Prof, W. R. Nichols, of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, in analyses, has demonstrated the presence, in 
old leather bindings, of the products of gascombustion. These 
are ammonia and sulphuric acid, chiefly. In every examina- 
tion he found these substances present in the old bindings in 
a large ratio above the new. Russia, calf, and sheep showed 
the most decay, and contained the largest quantities of the 
deleterious matter. It has not yet been shown, however, 
whether the absorption was the cause of the decay, or whether 
the decayed substance merely furnished the absorbing material. 
Professor Nichols proposes to settle the question by some test 
experiments. 

METHOD OF SEPARATING ORGANISMS FROM WATER. — In 
order to reduce the quantity of water containing infusoria, 
obtained by means of a collecting bottle or otherwise, an easy 
and effective method is to allow the liquid to stand in a bow! 
until it has settled, and then take up the water by means 
of a sponge placed in a pouch made of fine silk. If the 
water be allowed to soak into the sponge very gradually 
and a slight pressure be given before removing it from the 


bowl so as to wash away any adherent particles, even the finer — 


forms of animalcule diffused through a pint of water may be 
left in great abundance in a quantity of water not larger than 
a tablespoonful.—M. A. Veeder. 


FOREIGN. 


GREECE.—Important discoveries have recently been made 
at Marathon on the site of the temple of the goddess Nemesis, 
where there was a statue of this goddess from the chisel of the 
great sculptor, Phidias. The objects discovered are bas-reliefs 
and statues in a perfect state of preservation. 

Huneary.—An extensive land-owner of St. Lerinz had en- 
gaged a teacher up to November of last year, at a salary of 97 
florins and his board and lodging. But as the schools were 
closed in April, the proprietor, wishing to utilize the services 
of the teacher, placed him at first as superintendent of the 
men who milked the cows, and finally the poor teacher was 
obliged to do the milking himself. 

In Austria, where universal suffrage exists not, teachers 
have no vote; and although efforts are making to grant them 
this right, they are as yet inefiectual. 

Sparn.—From the Magisterio Espaiiol we get some account 
of the recent exercises at the Instituto del Cardenal Cisneros, 
in Madrid, where various subjects of general and patriotic in- 
terest were treated by the young speakers with much talent 
and ingenuity. One of them, while referring to the general 
corruption which prevailed in Roman society among the suc- 


cessors of Augustus, and to the efforts made by some Spanish 
writers to stay the progress of this decadence, directed atten- 
tion more particularly to Martial and his poetical works. 
Among other specimeus of his style he cited the following ep! 
gram: 


Ad Aliam. 
Si memini, fuerant tibi quator, “lia, dentes; 
Exspuit una duos tussis, et una duos, 
Jam secura potes totis tussire diebus; 
Nil istic quid agat tertia tussis habet. 
SwitzERLAND.—At Waden, district of Bremgarten, in Ar 
govia, there is a veteran teacher who, after sixty years of set 
vice, has now passed his eightieth year. He is in full posses- 
sion of his intellectual powers, but, at his advanced age, has 
some trouble, during the rigorous winter storms, in getting 
the school-house over roads encumbered with snow or slip- 
pery with ice. The journals of the canton relate that, in 
order to relieve the embarrassment of the veteran teacher, tw? 


robust young fellows present themselves in the morning at the 
teacher’s residence with a comfortable sled, in which es 
drag him to school, and at the close of the classes in the al 
ternoon he is reconducted home in the same manner. This 
mark of respect and affection for an old teacher, a8 the 
Swiss journal remarks, is as honorable as it is rare in our days. 


Prussta.—In the Journal des Instituteurs, of Paris, we find 
some interesting particulars of an institution established some 
four years ago by the teachers of Berlin, Prussia, for the sake 
of completing their education, and rendering them fit for the 
higher posts of the profession. In 1874, a committee of orga0- 


ization was elected by the teachers themselves, and the course 
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dy selected by them has been followed, since the opening, 
eee a. success; the number of teachers attending the lec- 
with or classes having never been less than 170, while it has 
orton risen to 222. Instruction has been given by lectures 


asses in pedagogy, sciences, arithmetic, geometry, his- 
and ps d the Latin, German, English, and French languages 
07 erat ure; the sessions being held in the evenings, and 


: being in the hands of the ablest professors in 
the the ecessary expenses have been met by the 
pore ment of those attending the courses, aided by a subven- 
nage the government; and as the Mirfister of Instruction 
= ally gives a preference in the promotions to the teachers 
py followed these courses and obtained the Cone for 
who ame, it becomes an object for those who are ambitious of 
ya in their profession to attend them. And in this way 
MY —_ enabled to fit themselves for a higher position, with- 
Saf forsaking or neglecting the schools already under their 


C. H. G. 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. — (IL) 


ent meeting of the Michigan State Teachers’ As- 
Se oonentties (Prof. W. H. Payne, [. N. Demmon, and 
J, L. Stone) was appointed to prepare lists of 100 and 200 vol- 
umes for school libraries. They were governed by two consid- 
erations: (1) what books will be read ? and (2) what books are 
worth reading? They report as follows, books designed for 
the shorter list being designated b a*, The total shows 70 
volumes of history and biography, 37 of travels, 30 of fiction, 
92 of poetry, 41 miscellaneous. |The lists in ‘‘ biography and 
history” and “ travels” appeared last week, p. 263. ] 


FICTION. 


1-3. Scott’s *Ivanhoe, *Old Mortality, Antiquary. 3 vols. Osgood, 
$4.50, or Little & Brown, $3.75. 

4-8. Dickens’s *David Copperfield, Nicholas Nickleby, Tale of Two 
Citig, Bleak House, *Christmas Books. 5 vols. Crowell, $7.50; or 


9 Mill on the Floss. Ha: 


10. *George Eliot’s Silas Marner and Clerical Life. Harpers....... - 1.50 
iL, *The Vicar of Wakefield (Riverside Classics). Osgood............ 1,25 
12, *Uncle Tom’s Cabin. New edition. Osgood........ 2.00 
13. *Robinson Crusoe. Osgood, or Macmillams .....--.+++++eeseeeeees 1,25 
14. *Rasselas (Bayard series). 1.25 
15. *Black Princess of Thple. 1.75 


4 
eo 
2 


e 


1 
7-22. Mrs. Whitney's Stories: Girls, $1.50; Other Girls, $2.00; 
Teal Folks, $1.50, Summer in Leslie Goldthwaite’s Life, $1.50, 4 
vols; Sights and Insights, $3.00, 2 vols. 6 vols. Osgood ......++++ 9.50 
23-26. *Miss Alcott’s Little Women, 2 vols.; Little Men, 1 vol.; An 
Old Fashioned Girl, 1 vol. Moberts, sees 6.00 
91, Trowbridge’s Cudjo’s Cave. 2,00 
2. Trowbridge’s Neighbor Jackwood. Tilton...........-- 2.00 


29-30, Thackeray’s Newcomes, Pendennis. Popular edition. 4 vols, 


POETRY. 


1. *Poetical Works of Longfellow. Household edition. a yews 
2. *Poetical Works of Whittier. Household edition. Os, 
3. *Poetical Works of Bryant. Household edition. Appletons ...... 
4, Poetical Works of Tennyson. Household edition. OUsgood........ 2. 
5. *Goldsmith’s Select Poem. Rolfe. Ha 
6. Wordaworth’s Select Poems. Arnold. ACMALANS......00000+% 
7-8, Milton’s Poetical Works. Masson. 2 vols. Macmillans, $1.50.. 
9. *Whittier’s Child Life. Osgood 
10-21, Shakespeare’s Select Plays. Rolfe, or Hudson. *Hamiet, 
*Merchant of Venice, Tempest, *Julius Cesar, *Macbeth, Rich- 
ard IL, mens VIIL., As You Like It, Much Ado About Nothing, 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, Twelfth Night, Lear. 12 vols. 70c. eu. 8.40 
22, *Pelgrave’s Golden Treasury of Songe and Lyrics. Macmillans.. 1.25 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
1-10. Rollo’s Tour in Europe. Abbott. 10 vols. Sheldon, .90........ 9.00 
11. *Tom Brown at Rugby. Hughes. Macmlilans........... «.+++++ 1.25 
12-14. *Smile’s Character, Thrift, Self-Help. 3 vols. Harpers, 1.00.. 3.00 
15, *Lamb’s Tales from Shakeapeare. Macmillans......... ....+++++ 1,25 


18. *Irving’s Sketch Book. 
19. Nordhoff's Politics for Young Americans. Harpers (néet)........- 
20, *asop’s Fables. Osgood, or 
21. *The Fairy Book. 
22, Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. Macmillans ....... ..--++++ 
23. “Sanford and Merton. Day. Osgood, 
4. *Arabian Nights, cece 
%. *Childhood (Little Classics). Osgood 
*Church’s Stories from Homer. 
27. Church’s Stories from Virgil. 
%. Church's Stories from the Greek Tragedians. Scribners.........- 
*Mrs. Diaz’s William Henry Letters. Osgood 


dersen’s Stories and Tales, 
‘l. *Hans Andersen’s Wonder Stories. Osgood 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


~ Wilkie Collins will write an article on the copyright question for the 
June number of the International Review. 


number of the Eclectic Magazine, that excellent periodical, 
. The lite contents are Varied and interesting. It is pub- 

lished by E. R. Pelton, 35 Bond street, New York. . 
By: mee Company ($3.00 a year; Springfield, Mass.), number eight, 

a story by Mrs. Re’ is 

ithe nn by Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis, which is not lacking 
ae May Atlantic Monthly contains an interesting article on “ The 
: prensa System in Education” by Willard Brown; “ Farragut,” and 
mond’s Greek Poets”; and Richard ‘ith an- 
other installment of his 


ting In the North American Review for May, ex-Judge Jere. 8. Black con- 
pa the very interesting ‘series of papers on the Third Term Question, 
Stron, inte February number. His article is entitled “ Gen. Grant and 
didacy is octoalk ent,” and its pu is to show that Grant’s third can- 
archy, ly a plot to revolutionize the republic and introduce mon- 


henner Science Monthly for May is uncommonly strong, and 
we varied, The enterprising publishers of this val- 
great inducements to new subscribers. They pro- 
any one remitting them $5.00 for The Popular Science 
any book or books to the amount of $2.00, from a 
tlence, ‘Thon’ Bandred sterling and standard works, in all branches of 
and Will be in fail to persons sabsoribing after this date, 
address aring six months only. For er particulars 
the publishers, D. Appleton & Co., Bond street. N. Y. 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


expressed in the editorial col ‘ 
to return umns, or over his s 


respondents should aim at brevity; 
lively r ds tt] ty; the pressure on our columns impera- 


—— 


(The Editor is not responsible for opinions in Tax JOURNAL except as 
ature. He cannot 
MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 


University, and have taken degrees at Gottingen. 
ileges were virtually refused them last December, though the 
ladies (four Germans, four Americans, one lady from Fin- 
land, and one from England) who attended the lectures in 
Leipsic during the last semester are still allowed to do so “ ex- 
ceptionally and until further notice.”’ 
made, women have had practically more advantages here than 
in America; (two of the American ladies came here to study 
because they could not take degrees in our first universities). 
The instruction is, as a rule, more thorough here than with us, 
but, from the lack of independent thought the German ladies 
do not seem to have had as good an education as the Americans. 


GIRLS’ EDUCATION IN GERMANY. 
Seeing a note under this head in Tue JourNnaAL of Feb. 


5, tempted me to write a few lines on the subject, not as a con- 
tradiction, but as a slight modification and extension. For 
boys who have passed through the common schools, the gym- 
nasia offer the only means of preparation for the university. 
The higher ‘‘ Realschulen”’ have not, as yet, obtained the rec- 
ognition as preparatory schools, for which they are striving. 


For girls the free common schools give the “ three R’s,” a 


little chemistry, botany, plain sewing, and drawing. ‘To Ger- 
man literature much time is devoted, and many fine passages 
are committed to memory. The girls’ essays are models in 
appearance and arrangement, but the outline is given by the 
teather with the subject, leaving merely the form of the sen- 
tences to be fashioned by the scholars. From a five months’ 
observation at the recitations in Frl. Schmidt’s boarding and 
day school (which is classed among Germany’s best), I should 
say that the exactness in recitation was far more marked than 
in our own schools. The amount learned in a year is certainly 
ample. The higher classes are required to spend thirty-three 
hours a week in the school-room. The lessons, dictated by 
the teacher, are learned verbatim. In America, children and 
young people could not endure the work which the Germans |. 
are compelled to do. Here the children are like machines, 
wound up and run by an olderperson. The girls seldom seem 
1.50} to go beyond the machine period; hence, they are able to grind 
out more lessons. The passive state may be better illustrated 
by the comment of an American who had spent several years 
among the students: ‘‘ The German students sit in the lecture- 
room like jugs, and the professor pours in the wisdom. In 
the few moments between lectures the thoughts given dry on 
the note-books, and the students’ minds resume the jug-like 
attitude.”’ 


Ladies have been admitted to the lectures at the Leipsic 


18 Emilier Strasse, Leipsic, 1880. H. J. P. 


QUESTION DRAWER. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 
No. 49. ‘‘ How many thalers and crowns will make 100 


guilders in even numbers ?”’ 


Ans. —15 crowns and 34 thalers = 60 guilders. The answer 


is impossible in even numbers, unless 50 crowns minus 20 tha- 
lers be considered a solution ; in which case a person would 
pay 50 crowns, and receive 20 thalers in return. 


J. A. H. 
No. 52. ‘I have'nt but fifteen’ isincorrect, Drop the n’t. 
_No. 53. (1) Which is the correct expression, — Twenty- 


seventh page, page twenty-seventh, or page twenty-seven ed 
Ans. — Each is correct. 
second, is an ordinal numerical adjective. 
twenty-seven is a noun in apposition to page. 


Twenty-seventh, in the first and 
In the third, 


(2) “Is it good taste to use the word verse when 


speaking of a division in prose?” Ans.—No. Verse, kin- 
dred with vertere, to turn, or versus, 2s a turning at a line’s 
end, is properly applied only to a line in poetry. Those pre- 
posterous divisions of the Sacred Scriptures called verses, will 
perhaps have to be so named as long as they shall continue to 
exist, but the term can, with propriety, be extended no further. 


(3) “* Please parse way in ich way did they go?” Way, 


in this case, is an adverbial phrase of direction, limiting go. 
Itis also an object of kindred signification after go. It per- 
forms both duties, and so is a sort of constructio pregnans. 


I judge from many questions asked in this department, that 


some of our friends have not come out yet into the freedom of 
a broad learning. 


W. A. R. 
No. 55. Please explain the “ Metonic,’”’ or Lunar Cycle 


(incorrectly printed ‘“ meteoric’? in JouRNAL of April 15, 
p. 247). Ans,—From the inventor Meton, an Athenian astron- 
omer. The Athenians adopted it for the regulation of their 
calendar, 433 years B.C., and had it inscribed, in letters of 
gold, on the walls of the temple of Minerva. Hence the 
‘golden number,” — a period of 19 years, or 6,940 days, 
when the new moon falls on the same day of the year, 


ALBERT LITCH. 


some knowledge of the teachers and the art of teaching during 
the Middle Ages ? T. S. 


No. 51. We must first find the ratio, r. The first four 


terms are 2, 2r, 2r?, 2r°, and by the problem we have 


2r—2 : 2r?—2r?:: 1 : 9, whencer=3. 


If a = 2, and 3744 = 1, the sum is expressed by” : — = 5615. 
t- 


In making the problem, the author did not notice that with 


the data given, n, the number of terms, will not be integral. 


Wapakoneta, O., 1880. Wn. Hoover. 
[Answered also by “‘W. A.R.,’’ Wilmington, Del. ; Mrs. 


“W.S., S. M.,”’ Joliet, Ill. 


No. 56. Does the word during always denote the contin- 


uance of the event through the entire time mentioned ? 


Ans. No. To illustrate: A storm occurred during our stay 


in the city (which may have been a week or a month). ad 


QUERIES. 
No. 57. What works must be consulted in order to obtain 


No. 58. What is the nature of the changes in spelling- 


reform which have been established in Prussia, that were to 
go into effect April 1, 1880? 


No. 59. What is the international day-line, and where 
L. 


is it ? 


ECLIPSES. 


(This department of THE JOURNAL is under the charge of W. H. 


EASTMAN, Auburn, Me.,to whom all communications relating thereto 
should be addressed. So 
zles for publication, are solicited. Answers in two wee 


lutions to the following, also goo original puz- 


Both priv- 


Until this decision was 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA: 62 LETTERS, 
My 32, 5, 3, 46, 2, 9, is the name of the author of the 


quotation. 


My 21, 12, 14, 58, 52, 10, 34, 39, 51, 15, is the name of 


the author of a popular poem, the title of which may be found 
in my 22, 31, 44, 30, 40, 7, 16, 5, 42. 


My 44, 18, 20, 17, 19, 33, 9, 24, 12, 57, was a boy poet who 


committed suicide by taking poison. 


My 14, 43, 59, 26, 51, 23, was a distinguished English 


philosopher. 


My 4, 8, 23, 44, 42, 5, 1, 37, isa noted American historian. 
My 9, 12, 25, 20, 4, 5, 14, 27, 30, 36, 42, is a celebrated 


painter. 


My 44, 61, 47, 6, was an eloquent orator. 
My 57, 41, 46, 5, 49, 60, 12, 14, was one of the great gen- 


erals of the world. 


My 48, 45, 13, 11, 38, 9, 28, 1, 42, 56, 60, 29, 44, 97, 54, 


50, is the name of one whose patriotic devotion has been sung 
by my 59, 18, 16, 17, 26, 56, 60, 9. 


My 62, 56, 55, 54, 57, 58, 7, 20, 5, 23, 50, was a cel- 


ebrated explorer. 


My 7, 54, 18, 3, 8, 53, 37, 30, 9, 25, 32, 51, 19, 17, was a 


distinguished novelist. 


My 35, 41, 44, 51, 57, was the founder of the inductive sys- 


tem of philosophy. 


27, 8, 36, 44, 50, 9, is called the ‘‘ Father of English 


My 31, 30, 13, 31, 33, 25, was a king of ancient Persia. 
My 46, 9, 43, 7, 44, 51, 24, 19, is the name of a historian 


poetry.’’ 


who suffered from blindness. 


My 44, 18, 20, 42, 62, 22, 25, wasa king who was beheaded. 
My 37, 43, 57, 14, 6, 25, 51, 23, is the poet-laureate of 


England. 


My 61, 56, 57, 44, 5, 62, 14, was a man who rose from a 


humble station to the highest honors his country could 
bestow. 


My 59, 43, 11, 25, 24, 22, 13, is the author of the largest 


and most useful book published. 


My 32, 54, 44,43, 9, 51, was a famous Roman orator. 

My 4, 9, 6, 8, 14, 17, ranks first among American poets. 
My 11, 36, 9, 23, 25, is called the Shakespeare Of Scotland. 
My 4, 36, 14, 6, 45, 57, was the author of the finest allegory 


in the English language. 


My 35, 6, 42, 12, 14, was a poet noted for his genius and 


want of principle. 


My 3, 8, 7, 18, 56, 14, 58, 37, 51, 23, is one whose fame 


grows brighter as time rolls on. 


My 58, 60, 51, 42, 58, 33, 2, 21, 56, 5, 19, is by many called 


the greatest living novelist. 


My 59, 43, 62, 40, 54, 14, 58, 24, 5, 57, was a distinguished 


British soldier. 


To train pupils to be capable of my 53 to 62 inclusive should 


be the object of every true feacher, 


My whole is a quotation from a poet who, when a delicate 


youth, suffered from the thoughtless cruelty of his school- 
fellows, and in after years wrote with severity in exposing the 
abuses of public schools. M. E. 8. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 15. 
DECAPITATED RuyMmEs.—1. Spike, pike, Ike. 2, Skill, kill, 


ill. 3. Seold, cold, old. 4. Chair, hair, air. 5. Swell, well, 
ell. 6. Cheat, heat, eat. 


SHAKESPEAREAN JUMBLE. — Things won are done; joy’s 


soul lies inthe doing.—Troilus and Cressida, Act I., Scene 2. 


AnaGrams.—1. Arithmetic. 2. Astronomy. 3. Geography. 
— Correct answers to the American Historical Enigma, of 


April 8, have been received from the following: G. A. Whit- 
ney, Sherborn, Mass.; L. M. C., Middletown, Conn.; Albert 
E. Burgess, Cambridgeport, Mass.; L. C. W., Marshfield, - 
Mass. ; 
N. Y.: Edith F. B., Brooklyn, N. Y.; R. A. P., Ludlow, Vt.; 
Mabel Warren, Danbury, Conn.; ‘‘ New Brighton, Penn.’’ 
The letter also answers Absent Vowels of the same date, and 
Enigma and Charade of the same week. 


N. E. G., Lunenburg, Mass.; M. E.8., Fort Edward, 


Prize.—We offer a book of poems for the best ‘puzzle sent 


us during the month of April. Unless otherwise requested, 
all worthy puzzles sent in competition will be retained for use 
in the department. 


— 
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— The week has been one of great storms and fires. A 
cyclone, one of the most terrible yet reported, devastated por- 
tions of Christian county, Ill., Saturday evening. Several 
lives were lost. A tornado in Mississippi, Sunday night, caused 
sad bavoc and killed several people. 

— The February foreign trade report is out, and there is an 
amazing increase in the values of imports, which then first be- 
came conspicuous. The total increase in value was twenty 
millions. 

— The negotiations between the United States and Great 
Britain relating to the Fortune Bay (N. F.) attacks on Amer- 
ican fishermen, have ended in the refusal of the British govern- 
ment to recognize the justice of the American claims. 

— Afghanistan.—General Stewart has routed the Afghans 
in a battle fought about twenty-five miles from Ghaznee. The 
action lasted an hour, when the enemy retired, leaving over 
1,000 dead, and removing as many wounded. The British loss 
was 17 killed and 126 wounded. 

— Canada.—A large fire occurred at Hull on Wednesday 
last, in which more than seven hundred buildings were de- 
stroyed, and four thousand persons made homeless. 

— Germany.—One hundred and five persons have been ex- 
pelled from Berlin under the socialist law. 

— Great Britain.—Mr. Gladstone has accepted the premier- 
ship, and will form a ministry. The following appointments 
have been definitely made: Eari Granville, secretary of state 
for the foreign department; Marquis of Hartington, secretary 
of state for India; H. C. E. Childers, secretary for war; Lord 
Selborne, lord high chancellor: Wm. E. Forster, chief sec- 
retary for Ireland; Lord Northbrook, first lord of the admi- 
ralty. Sir Charles Dilke and Mr. Chamberlain received offers 
of under-secretaryships. Mr. Chamberlain declines, and Sir 
Charles has not yet accepted. 

— Ireland.—Marked courtesies were shown the officers of 
the U. 8S. frigate Constellation on the removal of a portion of 
her cargo for the relief of the distressed in Ireland. 

— Italy.—The Pope sides with the Jesuits in the matter of 
the French decrees against unauthorized religious congrega- 
tions. 

— Mezico.—Mexico is very quiet, and the election of Gen. 
Gonzales to the presidency is taken for granted. 

— Russia.—Prince Gortschakoff’s condition is greatly im- 
proved. Melikoff is trying the effect of pardons. 

— Turkey.—Accounts from Turkey represent the govern- 
ment of that country,—and the government well represents 
the country in the matter,—as being at the last stage of finan- 


THERE will be a public meeting of the s eiceaied 
Association at Wesleyan Hall, Boston, on Saturday 
next, commencing at 2.00 o’clock p.m. Subject of 
discussion, “ Method of Teaching Elementary Mineral- 
ogy.” Hon. J. W. Dickinson, Sec’y of Board of 
Education, will preside. 


AMERICAN InstiTuTE OF LystRUcTION.—The com- 
ing meeting of this venerable and substantial associa- 
tion,—its semi-centennial anniversary, — is soon,to be 
held at Saratoga Springs. rest. I. N. Carleton, of 
New Britain, is using his best endeavors to make it an 


|}occasion of rare interest and profit. Excursion tickets 


over several routes, and hotel accommodations, will be 
furnished at a rate so low as to bring it within the abil- 
ity of multitudes to visit this health-imparting locality. 
One of the pleasantest routes for teachers and otherg in 
the vicinity of Boston will be via the Fall River line of 
steamers to New York, thence up the beautiful Hudson 


.|to Albany, and thence by rail to the Springs. The 


tickets for this route, both ways, will be furnished at 
the remarkably low price of $7.00. Among the lectur- 
ers already secured are Rev. Henry Ward Beecher of 
Brooklyn, aud Rev. Dr. Sears, agent of the Peabody 
Fund at the South. This will undoubtledly be the 
largest and most interesting educational meeting ever 
held in this country. 


THE bill to allow the Boston Public Library building 
to occupy a portion of the State land on the “ Back 
Bay,” so-called, includes, we believe, a condition that 
all the people of Massachusetts shall have the same 
privileges in the Library that the citizens of Boston now 
have. On this condition we beg to briefly observe that 
it would seem to be a good plan if practicable, but is it ? 

First, it does not look reasonable ; for it would give to 
a million and half of people (estimated population of the 
State) in return for a payment of not over $4,000 a year, 
privileges for which the 350,000 people of Boston are 
taxing themselves not less than $120,000 a year, or 
about a hundred and thirty times as much. 

Second, the books would be liable to be lost ; enough 


are lost now, but the casualties of exchange and hand- 


ling all over the State would be immensely more than 
at present within one city, with all the care that could 
possible be exercised. 

Third, delinquencies could not be so well controlled. 
It is only by a very vigorous aud persistent system of 
looking after delinquents by personal messengers that 
the books are now returned to the library. To extend 
this system to the State would be almost impossible, and 
sets would be liable to be broken and works fost, in 
every direction, that it would be difficult to replace. 

What the fate of the bill will be, is unknown at this 
writing ; but the points above stated are worth consid- 
ering as generally applicable to large libraries and their 
possible dioceses. 


THE Essex County Massachusetts Teachers’ Associ- 
ation prints a brace of addresses, delivered at its fiftieth 
anniversary by J. Warren Upton of Peabody, and Hon. 
H. K. Oliver of Salem, — both well worth the reading. 
The talk of Master Upton, especially, is both racy and 
instructive. It is claimed that this Association is the 
oldest educational society of the State and the country. 
It has held 82 meetings, “at which 330 lectures have 
been delivered. From it came, according to Mr. Oliver, 
the first suggestion of the National Bureau of Educa- 
tion. It also proposed, at an early period, a system for 
the circulation of educational tracts; advocated the es- 
tablishment of town libraries, and “inaugurated the 
thought of county and district supervisors.” Among 
its members is an illustrious roll of names, including 
Crosby, Taylor, Choate, Page, Greenleaf, Perry, Bailey, 
Emerson, Northend, Gould, and Gardner, of past fame, 
with plenty of men and women fit to be their successors in 
the present. Itcame upin connection with the attempt to 


ment of Phillips Academy, in 1830, several years before 
the foundation of the first State normal school at Lexing- 
ton, Mass. Its list of lecturers contains nearly every 
famous school-man of the country, and in its deliver. 
ances it has kept well abreast in the line of educational 
progress. A recent look into the faces of its army of 
teachers in the City Hall of Lawrence, Mass., gave as. 
surance that this oldest of teachers’ associations is not 
touched by age, but still abides in blooming youth. 

One of the most instructive parts of Master Upton’s 
address is the exposé of Massachusetts school-keeping 
fifty years ago, — still declared, by some eminent men, 
superior to our day! Outside of Boston there were not 
a hundred male professional teachers in Massachusetts. 
In 1827, $158,000 was paid to instruct 18,000 scholars 
in private, and $167,000 for the 71,000 children in pub- 
lic schools. Up to the year 1827, in Salem, girls were 
only taught two hours a day in public schools, in the 
off hours from the boys; and in 1835 Salem paid twice 
as much for private as public schools. City masters 
were paid $500 per annum, and in the larger towns 
each teacher had from 80 to 120 children in his school- 
room. The country school-houses were of the style that 
may still be found in some of the obscure corners of 
New England. The chief element of excellence in this 
old-time school was the occasional presence of a good 
teacher, the free, “rough and ready ” life of the pupils, 
and the popular respect for education which has always 
made the two leading New England States a sort of 
university for all their youth. The great revival of the 
common school under Horace Mann, five years later, 
was the inevitable awakening of a progressive people 
from a state of affairs so unpromising. 

A knowledge of facts like these, which cannot be too 
persistently kept before the people, would silence a good 
deal of the loose talk, in respectable quarters, in praise 
of the old-time, and disparagement of the new-time edu- 
cation. One of the incidental benefits of this vast im- 
provement of the public school has been the destruction 
of a host-of inferior private schools, and the great im- 
provement of those that now remain. The best acad- 
emies and private schools, to-day, have been made and 
are kept what they arelargely by the vigorous stimulant 
of our public system. And one of the good omens of 
the day is the dying out of the old rivalry between the 
different orders of educational institutions. The great 
desideratum is the establishment and support, in every 
American community, of a first-rate school, accessible 
to every child; and this will only exist where the cen- 
tral division of the educational host is the free school, 
open to all, and governed by the people themselves 


TOO THIN. 


There seems to be a theory of education on its trav- 
els, up and down the country, that regards the teacher 
as a skilled workman, trained to impart certain items of 
elementary knowledge, develop a certain order.of “ intel- 
lectual ” faculties, and, in due time, bring forth a youth 
or maiden well instructed in the special duties of its 
special position in life, with the happy faculty of being 
content therewith. The adyecates of this gospel of 
common-school education, reduced to its lowest terms, 
are very positive in regard to the importance of keeping 
within the rigid limit of a fit education for the masses. 
On no account must we tread on the toes of the Fam- 
ily, which has certain inalienable rights the schoolmis- 
tress is bound to respect. The church also exists to 
manage the religious side of humanity, and the school- 
master must keep clear of that. Of course, the common 
school must not interfere with politics, or fill the boys 
with any impracticable aspirations for the presidency, 
or the girls with a longing for the occupation of a pal- 
ace on the Boston Back-bay. Then it must be borne 
in mind that scientific training and university life is 4 
world of its own with which the common herd inter- 
meddleth not, and the common-sehool teacher may only 


cial embarrassment. 


establish a teachers’ seminary at Andover, as a depart- 


contemplate as she now and then looks at the moon 
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through the great telescope in the college observatory. 
Above all things, the education: of the common people 
axust be “ practical.” And being practical means, not 
interfering with the claim of any of these special inter- 
ests which stand up as tall and as obstinate as the ever- 
lasting hills all over the landscape of American life. 

By the time the anxious teacher is through with the 
demands of this type of school-keeping, he finds himself 
in the same plight as the ambitious youngster who left 
his native village in pursuit of his fortune, and found 
himself, at the end of his first year’s experimenting, 
the conductor of a gravel-train on the Hudson-river rail- 
way, under strict instructions to “keep out of the way 
of everything else on the road.” Just‘what a “ prac- 
tical education ” for the masses in the common school 
will mean after the family, the church, the university, 
the politicians, and the upper ten have had each its 
own sweet will and way with each pupil, is the thing 
which, in the expressive language of Lord Dundreary, 
“no fellow can find out.” Governor Wise replied to 
the demand of the United States Government for the per- 
son of John Brown, that, “ When Virginia was through 
with him, the United States could have what was 
left.” What will be left to the common-school teacher, at 
the end of all these rival demonstrations upon the child, 
would seem to be fitly expressed in the vernacular of 
the schoolboy,—“ too thin for anything.” Indeed, un- 
der such a theory, the only vocation of the teacher of 
public schools would seem to be a sort of mechanical 
tattooing of the surface of the scholar’s mind with useful 
knowledge, backed by a vigorous injunction to “re- 
member the rock from which he was hewn,” and on no 
account get uneasy with what the leading authorities in 
his particular beat may declare his “ destiny in life.” 

Of course, there are not many teachers who reason this 
allout and go to their daily task with one eye always open 
to the signal of the express-train thundering down their 
road. But one of the worst results of the persistent as- 
saults upon the people’s schools during the past years has 
been, a mischievous habit of timidity in the average 
teacher which is always fearing to overstep limits aud 
get out of the true sphere of public-school work. There 
are schools so intimidated by ecclesiastical or atheistic 
arrogance that the teachers are almost afraid to assert 
that man has a soul, or the universe a God, lest some- 
body who believes more or less than himself should 
throw a stone through the school-house window. It is 
pitiful to behold the lack of intelligent and decisive 
courage, both in the instruction and discipline of schools, 
which is so often a paralysis at the very sources of our 
school-life, changing the schoolmistress from a dignified 
public official of the State to the cringing maid-servant 
of half-dozen mistresses, each threatening displeasure 
for the assertion of her womanhood. The trouble is 
often aggravated by an ignorant, incompetent, or time- 
serving school board, made up of politicians on the 
lookout for danger-signals on their journey to office. 
We know towns, — even cities, — where the public 
schools are being undermined and made well-nigh use- 
less by this fatal want of self-assertion by school author- 
ites and instructors, It is this wretched superficiality, 
this feeble fussing with great masses of children and 
youth, with the interminable worriment that always 
comes when a body of teachers are trying to please 
‘verybody, that, more than anything else, accounts for 
the discouragement of so many of our best American 
people with the poor outcome of public-school life. 
Nothing is practical which is not, at first, radical ; and 
this style of timid manipulation of the surface intellect 
of the average child is the very Devil’s receipt for turn- 

§ It out, not only an unpractical, but an impracticable 

‘rican citizen. Of course, the old country district 
school, Where the master was master, and carried his 
APP at the risk of a batch of broken heads and 

dup fight once a quarter, was better than the 
— of a school of specters, fencing in vacuum with 
“4pous of moonshine. Better let the cardinal have 
way and hammer something positive, like a pile 


driven down to hard-pan, into the soul of young Patrick 
and Bridget, than bring them up in a school whose 
teacher needs the eyes of Argus to watch her critics, 
and handles them with mittens so soft that they never 
find out the reality of anything. 


The cure for this pestilent nonsense is the plain up-and- 
down statement that the people’s common school is the 
people’s university of American citizenship. For two 
hundred and fifty years the American people have 
steadily worked toward a free Republic of the style 
that is now becoming the leading power of the western 
continent and the political schoolmaster of the world. 
On the way to this consummation the American people 
has run over about everything that has planted itself, 
with an air of infallible occupancy, across its track. A 
score of institutions and interests, accounted divine and 
immortal by their haughty advocates, have bitten the 
dust before the conquering march of this victorious 
peopie. And that man must be a poor student of Amer- 
ican history who fancies the American people will sub- 
mit to the destruction, the undermining, or the par- 
alyzing of that system of free instruction of American 
children which has “ grown with their growth and 
strengthened with their strength,” and is now the very 
citadel of life in the Republic. The people believe that 
if the Republic can be sustained and made as vital in 
every State as it now is in the foremost States, all 
wholesome interests will find themselves better off than 
ever before in this world. Family, Church, Politics, 
good Society, the University, Literature, Art, the Na- 
tional Industries, can only attain their highest devel- 
opment in such a nationality as we, the people, are 
making of this Union. Therefore, with all due respect 
for the rights of each and all these essential interests, 
the people propose to make their education in the free 
school deep and broad and high and rich enough to 
turn out a generation of youth fit to become good citi- 
zens of such a Nationality. Whatever method of in- 
struction or discipline of scholars; whatever training, 
support, and protection of teachers; whatever taxation, 
even to the point of self-sacrifice, is essential to this su- 
preme result, will be demanded and sustained by the 
ruling majority, that always finds out and destroys 
every enemy to the Republic. 


The best policy for the school committee is always 
the policy that looks to this result. The resolute, in- 
telligent, wise committee-man who “endureth unto the 
end” will always be indorsed by the final verdict of the 
people. The noble teacher who stands up to the full 
stature, not of a crotchety personality, but of manly or 
womanly professional dignity in the schoolroom, even 
though persecuted in one city and compelled to flee 
into another, will have not gone through many States 
of this Union before the kingdom of the New Educa- 
tion will have come. What we now want is the clos- 
ing up of the intelligence and Christian character and 
patriotic resolve of every American community to make 
the common school the best thing possible; put into it 
the most competent teacher; make up the train and go 
ahead, with fair notice of everything to keep off the 
track. There is no danger that any true religion, or 
anything else really true, beautiful, practical, and good 
in our American life will be harmed by such education 
of American children as the people are demanding in 
their own university, the free common school. The 
verdict “too thin” has already gone forth against this 
caricature of school-keeping of which we have spoken ; 
and the common school must be made strong enough to 
grow the strong men and women the Republic now 


demands. 


— A little girl in a Boston primary school lately begged off 
from reading in the new collection of fairy stories, just ane 
duced as a supplement to the Readers, on the plea that “the 
dreadful pictures kept her awake 0’ nights.”” Possibly Super- 
intendent Eliot can inform us whether pictures of headless 


trunks and dead heads severed from their bodies, are intro- 
duced as “supplementary” to the moral and religious in- 


struction of the children ? 


DRIFT. 


— The Board of Public Education of the city of Savannah, 
Ga., made a positive contribution to the important subject of 
sectarianism in public schools, ten years ago, in the report of 
their controversy with the Catholic Bishop of Savannah 
in reference to the disposal of the education fund for free 
schools. The Bishop, on behalf of the Catholic Free-school 
Association, proposed a union of parochial and public schools, 
on the basis of a division of school-funds and exemption of 
Catholic schools from the “visits of Protestant ministers,” 
and their teaching-sisters from examination by the Board of 
Education. The controversy was continued for two years, 
and seems to have ended by a very questionable concession 
from the Board of Education; that, in all cases, teachers in 
Catholic schools shall be members of the Catholic Church, and 
that_text-books on history, geography, and reading-books shall 
be selected by the bishop. We are not informed whether this 
compromise was adopted, or what is now the state of affairs 
in Savannah. The report is, however, valuable as letting in 
another flood of light upon the purposes of the bishops in re- 
gard to public schools. Any class of men in this Republic 
who protest against the visitation of public schools by a com- 
mittee, fairly chosen by the people; who claim the right to in- 
sert their “index” into the list of text-books and expurgate 
geography, history, and school-readers in the interest of one 
church; who insist that school-children shal! be shut up in a 
sectarian pen, and taught only by the members of a religious 
order, whose temporal and spiritual interests are in their own 
exclusive keeping, and who are too sacred to be examined by 
the public-school committee,—is a class with which the American 
people will do well to make no treaties. The religious question 
will be g fire in the bones of the American people until a few 
hundred great ecclesiastical dignitaries, in several American 
churches, learn that, in the eye of the law, they are neither 
more nor less than plain citizens of the United States; and 
that the people of the United States make no treaties, offen- 
sive or defensive, with any citizen who approaches them with 
a commission of infallibility in things human or divine. 

— A special committee of the New York State Teachers’ 
Association, last summer, submitted an able report on the 
system of supervision and licensing teachers in that Common- 
wealth. At present, a double-headed system of State super- 
vision obtains. Common and normal schools and teachers’ 
institutes are under the control of the superintendent of public 
instruction. Colleges and academies are assigned to the Re- 
gents of the University. Between the mutual complimenting, 
backing and filling of these two authorities, and the inefficiency 
of county commissioners, the schools suffer. Spite of the great 
effort to train good teachers, there is still a great lack in this 
direction. The committee declare that “‘in the rural sehools 
but little improvement is manifest.’’ The people of New 
York spend, annually, $11,000,000 on their free schools, and 
it is believed that a genuine and careful supervision would 
prodigiously enhance the value of this vast expenditure. 
The recommendation is, that the present Board of Regents 
be made a State board of education, with power to ap- 
point a State superintendent, and to exercise general super- 
vision over the whole free school system. Whether any- 
thing so sensible as this will commend itself to the group 
of politicians that fight through their annual campaign of par- 
isan politics, in the new gorgeous halls of state, on Capitol 
Hill, Albany, while great interests of civilization are left to 
drift as they may, cannot be affirmed. But, surely no State in 
the Union has more imperative need of attention to its system 
of popular education than New York. What between the 
steady undermining of more than one sectarian priesthood ; 
the foul intrigues of politicians; the jealousy of rival institu- 
tions, and the terrible demoralization of society by new wealth, 
intemperance, and luxury ; the good people of the Empire 
State cannot long afford to have their system of free education 
in the slipshod condition of to-day. 

— We notice, in many of our larger towns and cities, a lively 
contest around the public support of the free libraries. Most 
of these were established in the small way that satisfied the 
people at the time. But now, under the prodigious stimula- 
tion of the reading habit and the new outbreak of literary and 
language teaching in all the schools, the library has become a 
serious item in town and city expenditure. The practical way 
to meet the emergency is by the generous private endowment 
from wealthy citizens who believe that wealth is a providential 
trust for the public good. Mr. Hunnewell, of Wellesley, Mass., 
proposes to establish a free library for the town of Needham. 
The ‘‘ Quincy System” is also about to put out another wing 
in the shape of a splendid library building, designed by Rich- 
ardson, and given to the people by an eminent gentleman of 
wealth in New York, an old citizenof the town. A tenth part 

in over the subject of the free 
and libraries, through the munificence of large-minded men 
and women joining hands with the behalf of the 
children and youth. 

— The good ladies of Middletown, Orange county, N. Y., 
at the late election of school trustees, brought a summary end 
to the scheming of the rival political parties, by springing 
upon the town a ticket composed of five women, and electing 


them all by an average majority of 150 in a vote of 1,500. 
One tate A and fourteen poss fh women thus upset the reg- 


ulation kettle of political broth annually ladled out to the dear 


people by the ward politicians. “Go, and do likewise!” 
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NEW . PUBLICATIONS. 


Lippincotr’s GAZETTEER OF THE WorRLD. A Complete 
Pronouncing Gazetteer, or Geographical Dictionary of the 
World, containing notices of over One Hundred and Twenty- 
five Thousand Places, with recent and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the countries, islands, rivers, mountains, 
cities, towns, etc., in every portion of the globe. New 
edition, thoroughly revised, entirely reconstructed, and 

enlarged. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
One volume, im octavo, embracing 2,478 Bound 
aa" sheep, $10.00; half turkey, $12.00; half Russia, 


The educational world stands with outstretched hands, 
ready to welcome this great Gazetteer. For twenty-five years 
Lippincott’s Pronouncing Gazetteer has been the standard 
authority. The rapid growth of geographical knowledge by 
means of exploration, settlement, and development in all por- 
tions of the globe, has wrought such important changes that 
it has been found necessary to reconstruct this work entirely, 
to eliminate from its pages the names of many places which 
had only a temporary existence, to include a vast number of 
places that have sprung up siiace the issue of former editions, 
and to record the descriptions of those older cities and towns 
whose enterprise and progress have made necessary new and 
more extended accounts of them. 

For five years the editors of this grand American work have 
been diligently employed in its preparation, consulting the 
best authorities in all languages, official documents, books of 
travel, and conducting a private correspondence amounting to 
tens of thousands of communications relating to the geography 
of the world. Over fifty thousand dollars have been expended 
by the enterprising publishers upon the production of this edi- 
tion. A brief reference to some of the leading characteristics of 
this book will convince all of its superiority, and lead school 
officers, teachers, and students to seek to place it in every 
schoolroom, and upon the library-table of every home in Amer- 
ica, alongside of the Bible and dictionary, as one of the indis- 
pensable auxiliaries to useful knowledge. 

The orthography of a gazetteer is of the first importance. 
In this department the work of the editors is to be specially 
commended. In searching for the correct spelling of the 
names of places in all sections of the world, they have fol- 
lowed the best recognized authorities, and when the authori- 
ties differ they give the various spellings, with references from 
the less desirable mode to the one under which the description 
appears. Wherever the Roman characters could be used they 
have thus represented the names of all places; but in coun- 
tries whose alphabets bear no resemblance to the Roman, as 
in Russia, Turkey, Arabia, Persia, etc., they adopt a spelling 
that most nearny. represents the native pronunciation of the 
names, and have also given, as secondary spellings, the form 
adopted by foreign writers, each of whom is usually found to 
spell the names as they are pronounced in their respective lan- 
guages. No change has been attempted in the spelling of Ori- 
ental names which universal usage has fixed. 

In pronunciation the rule adopted has been to pronounce 
the names of places as nearly as possible according to the ut- 
terance given by the best-educated people of their localities, 
except when the pronunciation has become so thoroughly 
Anglicized that for English speakers to attempt to give the na- 
tive accentuation would seem like affectation. Some pro- 
nunciations of a merely local character have been noted,—not, 
however, with the idea of giving them the sanction of good 
usage. 

We find, in a multitude of instances, the valuable addi- 
tion of the ancient or classical names of places given. This 
will be of special service to students of the classics and of 
ancient history, enabling them to locate places according to 
their modern geographical position. 

Among the noticeable features of this revised work are the 
adjectives and appellations of inhabitants, derived from the 
names of countries, cities, etc., and given at the close of the 
articles on those places; and the signification of many of the 
geographical names, which convey interesting facts, are also 
given. 

In all respects the literary work is as near complete as it 
seems possible to make it in a volume of almost twenty-five 
hundred pages. The publishers have nobly performed their 
part in this great enterprise. In the general make-up of the 
volume everything has been carefully considered. The promi- 
nence given to the names by the use of full-faced type is ad- 
mirable suited to catch the eye readily. The paper and 
binding are excellent, and we sincerely hope that the diligence 
and fidelity of the editors, and the generous expenditure on 
the part of the publishers may be rewarded by a patronage lib- 
erally bestowed. Certainly every educator and student should 
show his appreciation of this great American work, and 
Fy age introduction into every institution of learning in 


itherto, Sig 
Houghton, Osgood & Oo. ° Price, 1.50 
This charming new story by Mrs. Whitney will be hailed 
with delight by the thousands of her admirers who find in her 


/ 


elevate the minds and hearts of her readers. Odd or Hven 
is, in some respects, superior to her previously written books. 
All the eharacters, scenes, incidents, and conversations, while 
strongly characteristic, teach lessons of purity and moral ex- 
cellence which will benefit all who read her book. This class 
of books should be found in every American home. They 
would improve the manners and morals of the young, give 
freshness to those principles of philosophy in life which would 
tend to make both young and old cheerful in spirit. 


THE SPELL-BOUND FrippLeR. A Norse Romance. By Kristo- 
fer Janson. Translated from the original by Auber Forestier, 
with an introduction by Rasmus B. Anderson. Chicago: 
S. C. Griggs & Co.; Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price, $1.00. 


This brief story is from the pen of one of the most celebrated 
poets, novelists, and orators of Norway, and is exceedingly inter- 
esting. The Norse tales brought to the notice of American 
readers by the enterprising publishers all have a romantic 
flavor that is refreshing. The introduction by Professor An- 
derson narrates the facts upon which the story is based. The 
hero of the story is a lad named Torgier Audunson, the son of 
a miller, and a youth of limited education, who taught himself 
to play in the most exquisite manner the national airs of Nor- 
way, but composed others of surpassing beauty. He, how- 
ever, depended solely upon his ear for music, never learning 
to read notes. This singular character was befriended by 
kind-hearted Ole Bull, who assisted him not only to fame but 
to considerablefortune. The fact that the great violinist fig- 
ures prominently in the tale enhances the interest in it for 
American readers, where Ole Bull is highly esteemed. 


Putnam’s Companion. A Quarterly Summary, 
giving priced and classified lists of English and American 
publications of the past year, with the addition of brief an- 
alyses or characterizations of the more important books, 
being a quarterly continuation of The Best Reading, Volume 
III.; 1879. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, 50 cts. 
This quarterly record of current literature is indispensable 

to all who would keep posted in regard to the additions to 

English literature. It is of special value to librarians and stu- 

dents. It is a continuation of that excellent manual, known 

and valued everywhere, entitled The Best Reading. It is the 
best work of the kind extant. 


AMERICAN HEALTH PrRimERS.—Sea Air and Sea Bathing. 
By John H. Packard, M.D., surgeon of the Episcopal Hospi- 
tal, ete. Philadelphia: Presley Blakiston. Price, 50 cents. 


This practically useful little manual is designed to explain 
the benefit to be derived from sea air and sea bathing, and how 
such advantages may be best secured. It presents the varied 
considerations that should be taken into account in selecting 
a seaside resort, directions about bathing in the sea, the safe- 
guards against accidents, and the methods of treatment of the 
apparently drowned to secure resuscitation, amusements, cot- 
tage-life, and an exceedingly valuable chapter on sanitary 
matters, including diet, drainage, etc. It is a book that should 
be read by every one needing or contemplating a trip to the 
seaside. 


Eyesient: Goop AnD Bap. A treatise on the Exercise and 
Preservation of Vision. By Robert Brudenell Carter, 
F.R.C.S. With numerous illustrations. Philadelphia: Pres- 
ley Blakiston. Price, $1.50. 


This is a valuable book not only for the scientific reader, 
but for all who are interested (as all should be) in the best use 
and preservation of the vision. The work is a thorough one, 
giving the structure of the eyes and their appendages; the phi- 
losophy] and method of forming images in the eye; near 
and distant vision; refraction and accommodation ; aged 
sight ; convergence ; defects of vision, and how produced; 
myopia ; hyper-metropia ; astigmatism ; asthenopia; color 
vision and color blindness; and some eminently useful direc- 
tions for the use and care of the eyes, from early childhood to 
old age. The concluding chapter relates to the use of specta- 
cles. The diagrams and cuts greatly aid in making clear the 
teachings of this instructive treatise. 


MASTERPIECES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Being Typical Se- 
lections of British and American Authorship from Shakes- 
peare to the present time, together with Definitions, Notes, 
Analyses, and Glossary as an aid to literary study. For use 
in High and Normal Schools, Academies, Seminaries, etc. 
By William Swinton, author of Harper’s ‘‘ Language Series,” 
and gold medalist, Paris Exhibition, 1878. With portraits. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 


The study of English literature, we are glad to know, is 
coming to be regarded as of the first importance in the sec- 
ondary schools of America. This volume fills an important 
niche in the gallery of works to be studied, and furnishes an 
appropriate ‘‘ characterization ’’ of each author (from whose 
writings selections are introduced) by the most competent crit- 
ics. The pieces selected are made with special reference to the 
demands of students who wish to be informed not only about 
literature, but well read in the best English writings. It com- 
bines the requisite essentials of rhetoric, and a class-book of 
literature. Under the head of “ Literary Analysis” the author 
has arranged lessons that bring to the student a great variety 
of exercises, grammatical and rhetorical, logical and etymolog- 


writings the purity, sweetness, and good cheer which tend to! 


ical. The notes are judicious in quantity, and eminently help- 
ful. The forty authors, represented by typical selections in 


this volume of ‘‘ Masterpieces,’ are as follows: Shakespeare, 
Bacon, Milton, Samuel Butler, Bunyan, Dryden, Smith, Adqj- 
son, Pope, Franklin, Samuel Johnson, Gray, Goldsmith, Burke 
Cowper, Gibbon, Burns, Wordsworth, Scott, Coleridge, Lamb, 
Daniel Webster, Irving, DeQuincey, Byron, Shelley, Bryant, 
Carlyle, Macaulay, Emerson, Hawthorne, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Holmes, Tennyson, Thackeray, Dickens, Lowell, Eliot, and 
Huxley. Each one of these writers is of the first rank, and 
the extended selections furnished wisely represent epochs and 
distinctive styles in literature. The portraits of authors, 
in the costume of their time, are valuable additions to this 
handsomely-printed and tasty volume. It should be used in 
every secondary school in America. 


A SatcHeL-Guink, for the Vacation-tourist in Europe. A 
compact itineracy of the British Isles, Belgium and Holland, 
Germany and the Rhine; Switzerland, France, Austria, and 
Italy, with maps. Edition for 1880. Boston: Houghton, 
Osgood & Co. Price, $2.00. 

This invaluable guide-book, which was first issued in 1872, 
has quickly taken its place as the most accurate, comprehen- 
sive, and compact guide yet published for American use. [t 
gives the traveler the precise information he requires, and in- 
dulges in no waste of words. It has been commended by hun- 
dreds who have tested its accuracy and value by actual use, 
and we know from experience that its advice is of the greatest 
service. It shows how to travel cheaply, without sacrifice of 
needed comforts, and how to see what is most desirable in a 
brief vacation-trip. Our advice to all going to Europe is to 
get a copy, study it before starting, and be guided by its direc- 
tions while absent, so far as it covers the field of your travel. 


Democracy. An American Novel. New York: Henry Holt 

& Co. Price, $1.10. 

This is No. 112 of the popular “ Leisure Hour Series,” and 
is, we believe, the first strictly American novel in the list. If 
the “‘ Widow Lee”’ and the “‘ Ratcliffe’’ school of statesmen 
who figure prominently in the story are presented as types of 
the chasacters who at Washington exert an influence, then 
may sincere friends of republican institutions well blush. If 
such persons exist, they should be regarded as barnacles on 
the Ship of State. The author shows ability and skill in the 
unfolding of incidents of Washington life and character. We 
sincerely regret that any foundation exists in fact for such an 
exhibit of intrigue and diplomacy in American politics. 


How To SECURE AND RETAIN ATTENTION. By James L. 
Hughes, Inspector of Public Schools, Toronto, Can. Toron- 
to: W. J. Gage & Co. Price, 50 cents, 


The topic, and the method of treating it, are of such impor- 
tance that we have read with great care what Mr. Hughes has 
presented, and commend most heartily his wise and eminently 
practical suggestions. He defines the kinds of attention; the 
characteristics of positive attention; the elements of the teacher 
requisite to secure and retain the attention of his pupils; the 
proper conditions, and how to control the attention of a class; 
the methods of preserving and stimulating the pupil’s desire 
for knowledge, and how to gratMy and develop the natural de- 
sire for mental activity. The chapter on the Cultivation of 
the Senses, and the concluding one containing general sugges- 
tions, should be studied by every teacher of elementary schools. 
The book is a guide and manual of special value to the inexpe- 
rienced teacher. 


A THOUSAND REGENTS’ QUESTIONS IN ARITHMETIC. Syr- 
acuse: Davis, Bardeen & Co. Price, $1.00. 


These questions are the problems given at the first 40 State 
examinations from Nov. 1866, to Nov. 1879, by the Regents of 
the University of the State of New York. They are printed 
neatly, on five hundred slips of card-board, in four colors, ac- 
cording to the subject involved, and are accompanied by the 
same questions in book form, with complete key, for the con- 
venience of teachers. As might be inferred from their source, 
these questions are of the very best character. Teachers and 
‘superintendents of schools will find them exceedingly useful 
for test-examinations. 


n Burnett, agithor of Ha- 


Lovistana. By Frances Hod 
New York: Charles 


worth’s, That Lass O’ Lowrie’s, etc. 
Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.25. 


This is an intensely interesting story of Southern life and 
eharacter, in which the mutual devotion of father and daugh- 
ter are most happily brought out. The ability of the author is 
shown in the admirable portrayal of the influences of culture 
and the refining power of associations which those enjoy who 
mingle with the life and society of the great centers in Amer- 
ica, in contrast with those who lead an isolated rural life in the 
sparsely-settled sections of the South. The trials, of “ Louis- 
iana” the “ new-type’’ heroine of the story, we are glad to a 
nounce terminated in a most delightful manner. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

— John Wiley & Sons will soon have ready Miller’s Organic Chemistry, 
which has been promised for years, and now comes expanded and rewrit- 
‘ten to such an extent that, instead of the single volume at first projected, 
it will fill two. It is said to be, without exaggeration, the fullest exposi- 


tion of organic chemistry that has ever been made, and is completed to 
date in discoveries and 1, containing about a thousand 


experiments. 
Part II., which will be smaller, will follow 
year. 


ee 
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April 29. 1880. 


THE LOOKER- ON. 


_ In San Francisco there is a law against ball-playing in the 
treets and alleys of the city. A number of boys lately ar- 
: ted for violation of the ordinance, pleaded ignorance 
ad ; the judge, ina serio-comic manner, lectured them on 
the duty of all boys to keep posted on the doings of municipal 
bodies, and especially on the duty of the San Francisco boy to 
be ready to pass an examination on the statutes of the Board 
of Supervisors in ’Frisco, then dismissed the juvenile culprits. 
What can that body be thinking of ? How are the base-ball 
clubs of the future to be recruited, if the boys are not allowed 
knock-up-and-catech,”” or ‘“‘two-old-cat,” or even 
i one-old-cat’”? ? Must the noble art of base-ball be turned 
over eventually to that bugaboo of the Pacific coast, ‘‘ Chinese 
cheap labor ’” ? 

_ Your Chicago correspondent intimates that the .“‘ Looker- 
on” draws upon his imagination for the hardship inflicted 
upon teachers who lose their places from being out tempora- 
rily on account of sickness, and suggests that ‘‘ the reduction 
from $800 to $350 is a supposable case, but not a probable one.” 
The following is the case that inspired the ‘ Looker-on’s”’ 
paragraph in @ late number of THE JOURNAL. At a meeting 
of the Board, at which the “* Looker-on ” had a reliable repre- 
sentative, and at which “* Veteran” was not present either in 
person or by areliable proxy, Inspector Brenan moved that 
Miss Walsh, who had been out temporarily on account of sick- 
ness, and returning had to take a place in a half-pay division 
on the North side, although her residence and former school 
was on the West side, receive pay at the rate of $650 per 
aunum; to which salary her experience in the schools entitled 
her, although the position enforced on her by the transfer, 
and by the ruling of the superintendent, entitled her to only 
$350. The motion was not carried. Here was a fine of $300 
per annum inflicted on a teacher for having been sick. Your 
“ Looker-on”’ believes that ‘‘ Veteran ’’ did not mean to mis- 
represent in making the distinction between a “‘supposable’’ 
anda ‘probable ’’ case. Veteran’’ is evidently a teacher, 
and as such it would be all that his or her place is worth to at- 
tempt to attend a board meeting. He therefore cannot know 


what goes on in the board, as the published reports are usually 
“tinkered’’ But your “ Looker-on ”” knows what he is talk- 
ing about in school-board transactions. Like the veteran of 
the battle of the Nile, either in body or in spirit 


** He is there all the while.”’ 
If there is any question of veracity in the above, a circumstan- 
tial account can be given, or the official record produced. 
Whether a teacher is fined $300 or $500 for being absent on 
account of sickness, has little bearing on the principle of the 
measure, 

—The teachers of Great Britain were urged in the late 
general election to look after the interests of their profession, 
and to elect at least one member of Parliament as their especial 
representative, for which purpose a collection of £1,000 was 
suggested to pay election-expenses. Five thousand dollars to 
elect a professional representative! Imagine American teach- 
ers clubbing to elect a congressman, or a member of a State 
legislature, or an alderman, or a member of a board of educa- 
tion! Wouldn’t they be told to mind their own business ? 
Wouldn’t they hear the mild suggestion, Ne sutor ultra crep- 
idam? Wouldn’t they find blanks and black-balls against 
them at the annual election ? Wouldn’t they learn that two 
classes of people should keep out of politics, — women and 
schoolmasters ? Wouldn’t they, indeed! But teachers need 
not be mental eunuchs in England. Ah! but England isan ef- 
fete monarchy, you know, and this is the land of the free and 
the home of the school boards. 

— The press of New Orleans is vigorously urging the claims 
of the public-school teachers to relief at the hands of the leg- 
islature. Not only have their certificates for service rendered 
sone to protest, but they have been shuffled off as rubbish into 
the municipal rag-bag, and treated as forgotten things. This 
is bad enough, but the case of Chicago is worse. In Louisiana, 
including New Orleans, there was no money to pay teachers; 
but in Chicago, with $2,000,000 in the city treasury and $200,- 
000 of that, Standing to the credit of the schools, the teachers 
were not paid for February and March until the middle of 
April, and it is proposed to continue paying them in scrip, 
while all the other departments are paid in cash. In vetoing 
$150,000 of the school estimates, the Mayor read the Board a 
Severe lecture, charging misappropriation of funds in the past; 


_ dl extravagant estimate for building-purposes, so large indeed 


a to erect the school-houses asked for, under the system of 

The contracts, would be a physical impossibility. 
b ate Present school administration was chosen for its 
ability aPacity, rather than its educational insight and 
man aS inancial management was said to be its forte, and 
y think it is managing the school finances “like the 


very mischief,” 
~ The JouRNAL oF EDUCATION is favored with reams of 
pe. concerning its make-up, especially from anxious 
by a Fe to its columns. We read it all, and are instructed 
membe deal of it that we cannot follow. It should be re- 
of aa that we are expected, as a weekly visitor, in hundreds 
in New Rogien @ thousand miles away from the little district 
mention.” d that feels hurt by our lack of “ favorable 
Pape _We could edit a very nice family or Sunday-sehool 
"—we had almost said a vigorous quarterly,—with capital 


NEW-ENGLAND 


reading from contributions that cannot justly be brought with- 
in the brief round of our weekly issue. But, keep on writing, 
good friends; and, above all, tell us our faults with as much 
plainness and good-nature as you can command. The best 
reply to your contributions and criticisms will be the weekl 

** growth in grace” of Tue JourNat. For “our hearts or 
set’”’ within us to make the New ENGLAND and NATIONAL 
JOURNALS OF EDUCATION “ not almost, but altogether,’’ the 


best possible weekly visitor to the teach 
and breadth of the land. acher through the length 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 


BY BERLIN H. WRIGHT. 


THE PLANETS — MAY, 1880. 
(Calculated for the latitude of Boston.) 


Venus rises. 10d, 4h. 13m. morning. 
Venus rises . 30d. 4h, 3m. 
Mars sets . A 10d. 11h, 34m. evening. 
Mars sets ‘ i ‘ ‘ 20d. 11h. 15m. $6 
Jupiter rises 10d. 3h. 10m. morning. 
Saturn rises. é é 10d. 3h. 5im. 
Saturn rises B0d. 2h. 38m. a6 
Uranus sets . 26d. Oh. 52m, a6 


Neptune rises’ . 20d. 4h. Om. 
EPHEMERIDES OF THE PRINCIPAL STARS AND CLUSTERS,. 


MAY 21, 1880, h. m. 

a Andromedae (Alpheratz) rises ‘ » 0 13 morning. 
o Ceti (Mira, variable) rises . P F 4 29 ad 

Persei (Algol, variable) sets . 8 381 evening. 

” Tauri (Alcyone, or Lightof Pleiades) sets. 7 15 

a Tauri (Aldebaran) sets ‘ 7 381 

a Auriga (Capella) sets - 6 morning. 
B Orionis (Rigel) sets 6 39 evening. 
a Orionis (Betelguese) sets . 

a Canis Majoris (Sirius, or Dog star) sets . 7 37 “ 

a Canis Minoris (Procyon) sets . ‘ - 9 58 7 

a Leonis (Regulus) sets . 0 52 morning. 
a Virginis (Spica) in meridian . 9 19 evening. 
@ Bootis (Arcturus) in meridian. 

a Scorpionis (Antares) in meridian. 0 25 morning. 
a Lyrae (Vega) in meridian . 2 36 

a Aquillae (Altair) in meridian . 48 

a Cygni (Deneb) rises 6 5 evening. 

a Pisces Australis (Fomalhaut) rises . 2 55 morning. 


NEAR APPROACH OF MOON TO PLANETS, CLUSTERS, AND 
PRINCIPAL STARS. 


May 1, Neptune in conjunction with Sun, invisible. 
*« 56, Jupiter 7° south of Moon. 
“6, Saturn 24° north of Mercury. 
‘* 1, Saturn 8° south of Moon. 
‘* 7, Mercury 8° south of Moon. 
‘© 7, Venus 6° south of Moon, 
** 9, Moon in Pleiades. 
** 10, Moon 5° north of Hyades. 
*€ 11, Moon 5° south of Aurigae. 
‘* 11, Moon midway between Capella and Betelguese. 
‘* 13, Moon nearly midway between Castor and Pollux (2d 
mag.) in the north, and Procyon in the south. 
** 14, Mars 3° north of Moon. 
‘* 17, Moon 6° south of Regulus, in handle ofSickle, 
** 18, Venus very close ($° N.) to Neptune. 
** 20, Moon very close to Spica. 
‘© 24, Moon a little north of Antares. 
‘© 25, Uranus 90° east of Sun. 
** 26, Moon 3° north of “ Milkmaid’s Dipper.”’ 


SITUATION OF THE. PRINCIPAL CONSTELLATIONS, STARS, 
AND CLUSTERS, FOR MAY 20, 1880, AT 9.00 P. M, 


Looking Northward. Nearly overhead is the ‘‘ Great Dip- 


per’? bottom upward and handle pointing eastward. The two 


stars which form the side of the bowl opposite the handle are 
called the ‘‘ Pointers,’”’ as they point almost directly at a Ursa 
Minoris or Polaris, the north Polar Star, 45° distant. Polaris 
forms the end of the curved handle to the Little Dipper in 
Ursa Minoris or Little Bear ; the bowl lying to the east and 
north of Polaris. A few degrees to the right of the Little Dip- 
per lie the principal stars which mark the long tortuous body 
of Draco the Dragon. Cassiopeia’s Chair is nearly opposite 
the Great Dipper, and close to the horizon. A line from 
Capella (45° from Polaris on the left) continued through the 
Pole Star and nearly as far beyond, will point out the large 
conspicuous triangle which marks the head of Draco. 

Looking Southward. Near the meridian: Low in the south 
Corvus the Crow, marked bya conspicuous quadrilateral, with 
Spica 14° to the left and a little north. Berenices’ Hair is 
nearly overhead. 

West of the meridian: Leo and the Sickle, with the brilliant 
Regulus in the end of the handle, are in the Zodiac. Cancer 
is next, and Gemini the Twins, is setting. The Lesser Dog, 
containing Procyon, is very close to the horizon. 

East of the meridian: Sagittarius, with the “‘ Milkmaid’s 
Dipper,” is just rising and the Scorpion sweeps his long ar- 
ticulated tail close to the horizon; its lucida (Antares) being 
quite well up. Above the Scorpion,—the scales marked by an 
easy four-sided figure, — and north of them, and nearly mid- 
way between the horizon and meridian, that beautiful little 
cluster known as “The Northern Crown.”’ Arcturus is be- 
tween the Northern Crown and the meridian, being a few de- 


grees further down. 


Penn Yan, N. ¥., April, 1880. 
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SOUTH AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTES ON NATIONAL COLLEGES IN THE ARGEN- 
TINE REPUBLIC. 


THE COLLEGE — ITS WORK. 
A large, well-built building, occupying an entire square and 
capable of accommodating 300 students, giving them food and 
lodging ; well-furnished, airy recitation-rooms, with United 
States desks, and other furniture; a library of 4,000 to 5,000 
volumes in Spanish, French, German, and English; chemical 
lecture-room, two large laboratories and professors’ private 
laboratory, — all well, even fully, equipped and furnished; 
physical lecture-room and laboratory, with cabinet of appa- 
ratus costing $12,000 in gold, or upwards; cabinet of natural 
history worth $2,000,—such is a national college in the Argen- 
tine Republic : one of fourteen scattered through as many 
provinces, and this one only an average specimen. 
So much for the college itself; now for the work. There are 
at present 14 professors, several assistants, and about 100 stu- 
dents. The course of study extends over six years, and em- 
braces during the first four years all that is usually taught in 
our New-England schools, from the primary grades to gradua- 
tion from the high school. The remaining two years are de- 
voted to such trifles as are spread over the four years of a col- 
legiate course in the States, though comparatively little time 
is given to the dead languages. 
The requisites for admission are few and simple. The ap- 
plicant must be twelve years of age, and must (is supposed to) 
be able to read and write, and to have “notions” of arith- 
metic and geography. Armed with these essentials a youth is 
put into this educational mill as soon as he discards short 
pants, and after six years of grinding, drilling, and polishing, 
he comes forth with his education completed, ready to head an 
insurrection or take his seat in congress at the earliest op- 
portunity. 
There is something so sublimely audacious about this plan 
of education that at first it nearly takes one’s breath away; but 
so soon as he becomes somewhat accustomed to the nature and 
habits of the ‘citizens, it is seen to be only the natural out- 
growth of that nature, and to have its parallel in the every-day 
life of the people. Everything is pretentious and superficial, 
—from the structure of their houses to the smile on their lips; 
and considering the difficulties against which education must 
contend, the wonder is not that it is so poor, but that it is so 
good as it is. 

THE TEACHING, 

as a matter of course, conforms to the rest of the plan. Not 
that the teachers are all unqualified to teach; but from the 


very nature of the case, thoroughness is impossible. The stu- 
dents for the most part have excellent memories, and so fully 
two-thirds of their lessons are merely memorized without be- 
ing understood, and the result is pitiable. 

Half-yearly and yearly examinations, — partly written and 
partly oral,—give no clue to the real knowledge of the student. 
The questions are all printed, and are precisely the same from 
year to year, so that the system of ‘‘cramming’’ has arrived 
at a state of perfection seldom seen elsewhere. The motto 
everywhere being ‘‘ not how well, but how much,’’ the means 
employed are those adapted to secure this end at the sacrifice 
of everything else. 

All educational interests are under the direct control of the 
Government, through a minister of public instruction, and 
thus politics and personal influence play a prominent part in 
the appointment of instructors for the schools. The present 
minister of instruction is the third who has occupied the posi- 
tion within the last six months, and such frequent changes 
cannot but be injurious to all educational interests. 


SALARIES, COST OF LIVING, ETC. 

As to salaries in these “‘ colleges,’’ there is very little differ- 
ence between different ones. The highest figure which any 
one professorship yields is $938, gold, per annum; the average 
is $617. The salary of president,—or rector, as he is called,— 
is $1,200; but as he usually holds at least one professorship 
besides, he seldom draws less than $1,800 or $2,000 per year. 

It will be thus seen that the attractions for male teachers 
are very small; and, indeed, the government does not wish for 
more in any position. I am told that the national normal 
schools pay about the same salaries as the colleges. Lady- 
teachers*are preferred, however, and it is in these schools that 
United States teachers have done some excellent work. Teach- 
ers wishing to obtain such positions will do well to consider the 
following points: 

1. They leave civilization, —in its ordinary sense, —entirely 
behind them. Society, there is none; and discomforts, there 
are many. 

2. The cost of living equals, and oftentimes exceeds, that of 
living in the States, and that without attaining anything of 
its comfort. 

3. All teaching must be done in Spanish, thus necessitating 
months of steady work as preparation. 

All agreements for salary should be for gold or its equivalent. 
‘‘ Hard dollars” (pesos fuertes) mean paper dollars, worth 78 


cents gold, as distinguished from the peso of Buenos Ayres, 
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worth only 3 cents gold. Evéry year the salaries in the “‘ col- 
leges”’ are being lessened, and really good and efficient teach- 
ers removed to make room for ignorant political and party 
favorites. Through this same influence a man occasionally 
draws the salaries of several different professorships, making 
quite a handsome thing of it; but his day is of short duration, 
for, the succeeding year he may be thrown entirely out of the 
list of teachers, and find it impossible to reinstate himself. 
This uncertainty about the morrow takes the heart out of all 
teaching. Sticere and earnest work rarely meets with en- 
couragement, and often its only visible result is the imposition 
of more work and the reduction of salary. 

Taken all in all, education in this country is not on as firm 
a footing as its friends could wish. It has, in a great measure, 
lost the grand impulse given it during the administration of 
President Sarmiento; and it will need very careful manage- 
ment in the future to make the present system yield anything 
like satisfactory results. *,* 


Concepcion del Uraguay, Prov. of Entre Rios 
‘Argentine Republic, South America, 1880. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 

— The seniors of Colby University hav secured the following 
rare musical talent for commencement: Mme. Chatterton 
Bohrer, grand gothic-harp soloist, now on a visit from Lon- 
don, Eng. ;the Schubert quartette, of Boston, and Miss Henri- 
etta Beebe, of New York, soprano. There wil also be the ful 
Germania orchestra, of Boston. The sophomore prize decla- 
mation, on the 2ist inst., in the Baptist church, was of un- 
usual interest. The names of those taking prizes is not given. 
Fourteen took part in the contest. 

— Professor Hutchins, of Lebanon Academy, is happy with 
a presentation of a fine Bible from his scholars. 

— Kittery Free High School, under Mr. Rowell, has eighty 
scholars. 

— Biddeford High School closed for one week on the 23d 
inst., with declamations and recitations by the senior clas. 
The clas did finely, and pessesses much talent. And, by the 
way, the schools of Biddeford are on a good basis. Teachers 
are careful and thorough. 

— The senior clas of the Saco High School ar preparing to 
giv their friends an enjoyable occasion at the City Hall, soon. 


VERMONT. 


— Professor Atwater, of the University of Vermont and 
State Agricultural College, is doing a noble work for the farm- 
ers of the State. He aims to draw from the field-experiments 
superintended by the university, some lessons on the value 
and use of commercial fertilizers in Vermont. Questions on 
which further information is desired may be addrest to M. H. 
Buckham, president of the university. The object of the ex- 
periments is to get more definit information as to what com- 
mercial fertilizers Vermont farmers can profitably use. The 
principle upon which they ar based is briefly this: The chief 
office of fertilizers is to supply the plant-food that the crops 
need and fail to furnish. It is not good economy to pay high 
prices for materials which the soil may yield in abundance; 
but it is good economy to supply the lacking one in the cheap- 
est way. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— The Williams College seniors ar to graduate in caps and 
gowns, insted of the traditional dres-suits. The new gymna- 
sium wil be of wood, in the Gothico-Queen-Anne style, 90 x 45 
feet in size, and hav a basement for bath-rooms, bowling-alley, 
and winter-ball practice; to cost about $7,000. 

— The Hampden County Teachers’ Association ar to hav a 
meeting in Springfield, probably at the High School Hall, on 
Friday and Saturday, May 21 and 22. There wil be a lecture 
on Friday evening, by some leading educator, but the full 
program for the session is not as yet arranged. 

— Edward Ayres, of Hadley, is the new principal of the 
Orange High School. 

— The third semi-annual meeting of the Bristol County 
Teachers’ Association will be held in the Old Central Church, 
Fall River, Saturday, May 1. The following is the order of 
exercises: 


Morning .—9.00, Opening Exercises. 9.15, Business: the tment of 
Committees. " thmetic; C. E. E. Mosher, n. Parker St. 
School, New Bedford. 10.00, Discussion of this topic. 10.30, Illustrative 
Drawing in Teaching; Miss W. Bertha Hintz, Assist. in Boston Normal 
School. 11.15, The Spelling Reform; D. B. r; Prin. Salem Normal 
School. 12.15, Diseussion of this topic. 12.45, Collation. 

.—2.00, Report of committees, election of officers, etc. 2 20 
f of the question, “‘ How shall we induce our pupils to read 
books?” This discussion will be opened by E. 8. Hersey, A. B. Copeland, 
M.C, W.T. Leonard. 3.00, Primary Teaching; Mrs. Louisa P. 
ew of this topic. 3.45, Neglect of 
n our Pa hocls; Miss Hannah D. Mowry, Assist. 
in Fall River High School. 
opportunity is offered the following question will be discussed: “ Shall 
be excluded from our High hools?”’ 
A. O. Burt, Secretary, Caas. P. Ruaa, President. 


— Prof. H.N. Hudson’s Shakespeare clas, at Lasell Sem- 
inary, Auburndale, hav invited Prof. Robert R. Raymond, of 
the Boston School of Oratory, to giv them a series of readings 


— 
from the immortal bard. The first was belivered April 21st. 
The selection was “‘ The Merchant of Venice,’”’ and was pref- 
aced with some explanatory remarks which prepared the au- 
dience for the full enjoyment of the plot. Sometimes only a 
look of his most changeful face wil throw light upon an other- 
wise obscure or dull passage. The humorous is ever the more 
difficult to interpret, and here Professor R.’s appreciation and 
study giv him unusual power. He exprest sincere regret that 
the limits of an evening obliged him to close with the usual 
stage ending, — the discomfiture of Shylock, —leaving some 
of the finest and most pleasing parts untouched. ‘“ Romeo 
and Juliet,” ‘“‘ Hamlet,” and “ Twelfth Night’’ wil extend 
the readings into May. ° 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— The school committe of Bristol was organized on Monday 
last. They ar contemplating the introduction of vocal music 
into the public schools. : 

— Mr. Chas. E. Faxon has been appointed superintendent of 
the schools in South Kingston. A vote has been past in Prov- 
idence requiring the superintendent to visit each school at 
least twice every term, and that each visit shal not occupy les 
than half a day. 

— Dr. S. F. Smith, of Newton, Mass., has been engaged to 
deliver the poem at the coming anniversary of the alumni of 
Brown University. Dr. Smith is the author of numerous 
hymns, including ‘“‘My country, ’tis of thee!” The Hon. 
Edward L. Pierce has been secured for the oration. 

— The Pawtucket High School gave very interesting gradu- 
ating exercises last Friday. 

— The public schools of Providence ar having a vacation 
this week. 

— It has been decided by the committe in Providence to en- 
gage a drawing-teacher to giv the teachers instruction in the 
system of Walter Smith, which is to continue in use. 


CONNECTICUT. 


ComruLsory EpucaATion. — The last legislature added to 
the enactments concerning the education of children who ar 
compelled to labor a portion of the year, and the laws as they 
now stand on the subject ar embraced in the following compil- 
ation, which wil be of interest: 


Eve ‘pecans guardian, or other person having control and charge of 
any child between eight and fourteen years of age, shall cause such child 
to attend a public day school, or other day school, in which instruction 
is regularly and thoroughly given in the branches of education required 
to be taughtin the public schools, for at least sixty days in each consecu- 
tive twelve months, six weeks at least of which attendance shall be con- 
secutive; or to be otherwise properly instructed fora like period of time 
in each consecutive twelve months in said branches of education, unless 
the physical or mental condition of the child is such as to render such at- 
tendance inexpedient or impracticable. 

No child under the age of fourteen years shall be employed by an 
person to labor in any business, unless such child ‘shall have attend 
some public or private day school, where instruction was given by a 
teacher qualified to instruct in orthography, reading, writing, English 
grammar, geography and arithmetic, at least sixty days of the twelve 
months next preceding any month in which such child shall be employed; 
and any person who shall employ any child contrary to the provisions o 
this section shall forfeit $100 to the State for each offense. 

It shall be the duty of every parent, guardian, or other person having 
control or charge of any child under fourteen years of roo furnish the 
employer of such child a certificate signed py the teacher, school visitor, 
or committee of the school which the child has attended, showing that 
the child has attended the school according to law; and the employer 
shall keep said certificate at his place of business during the time the 
child is in his employment, and show the same when demanded during the 
usual hours of business, to any school visitor of the town where the child 
is employed, or the secretary or agent of the State Board of Education. 
Such certificate shall be evidence that the child has attended school as 
the law requires. 

Any person who shall violate any provision of the first section shall be 
Jined jifty dollars, tor the use of the town in ‘which he resides, for every 
week (not exceeding thirteen weeks in any one year), during which he 
shall have failed to comply with any of said provisions. 


— The annual examination of the Hartford High School 
took place last week. The exercises of the graduating clas 
were attended by a very large audience in the hall of the High 
School, on Friday, April 23, and were of a highly interesting 
aud creditable character. The graduating clas was composed 
of 63 members, of whom 28 were gentlemen and 35 ladies 
Mr. Hall, the honored and efficient principal of the school has 
been suffering from illnes for several weeks, and though much 
better, he was not able to be present on the day of graduation, 
much to the regret of the friends of the school. Mr. Perrin, 
long a teacher in the school, acted as principal, and everything 
past off to the entire satisfaction of those present. Good order 
prevailed, and the several speakers performed their parts with 
great credit to themselves and their teachers, doing their part 
to sustain the high reputation which this school has gained. 
On Thursday, the 22d, prizes for reading and declamation were 
awarded as follows: Reading, first prize to Miss Belle D. 
Hunter; second prize to Miss Hattie E. Pierce. Declamation, 
first prize to Geerge G. Hall; second, to Frank I. Prentice. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Groraia. — The fourteenth annual convention of 
Georgia Teachers’ Association will be held at Macon, May 


"|5, and 6. The following is the programme: 


May 4. 

ization. Address welcome Clis' president 

Boul Public Education, Macon, yon of 

the presiding officer, Prof. Chas. E. Lambdin, of Gordon Thoth. 
ad- 


tute, Barnesville, Ga., and 1st vi resident of G. T. ugaral 
dress of presidiug officer; subject, The Digni of Pro- 


Ga.; subject, “ Our State System of Education.” Discussion of sub 
Paper by J. M. Gannon, principal of the Cathedral School, iomees: 
subject, “ Manner of Teaching in our Pre tory Schools.” Dis. 
cussion. Report. Business. Mallon Memorial Meeting. 
Exhibition by Pupils of the Academy for the Blind. 

Laura H Girls’ High Sch 

Paper by Miss Laura aygood, ne ris’ Hig ool, At 
Written Work in Schools.”’ Discussion. Paper 
McLaughlin, Le Vert Female College, Talbottom, Ga.; subject, 
ing,—How to Teach It.’’ Discussion. Paper by Rev. A. . Hamilton 
D.D., Andrew Female College, Cuthbert, Ga.; subject, “ The Physical 
Education of Woman.” Discussion. Paper by E. R. Dickson, Superin. 
tendent of Public Schools, Mobile, Ala.; subject, “ The Useful and The. 
oretical in Education.” Paper by Rev. oe Callaway, D.D., Emory 
College, Oxford, Ga. ; subject, The Philosophy of Language." 
Discussion. General discussion, introduced by W. B. Bonnell, prinelpal 
Walker Street School, Atlanta, Ga.; subject, “ Prevalent Defects of 
Text-Books.”’ Address by Col. C. I. Graves, Rome, Ga. (late of the Khe. 
dive’s army); subject, “ tand Egyptian Education.” 

ay 6. 

Paper by Miss 8. C. Candler, Gordon Institute, Barnesville, Ga.; sub. 
ject, “ True Culture.” Discussion. Paper by 8.\G. Brinkley, princi 
of Brinkley Academy, Norwood, Ga.; subject, ‘“‘ How to Teach Spelling 
and Reading to Beginners.”’ Discussion. Paper by J. C. Lynes, dhorte 
College,«Rome, Ga.; subject, ‘A Natural Way of Teaching Languages.” 
Discussion, Visit to South Macon Grammar School. Exhibit of work in 
first year’s class of “ six-year-olds,”” sixty in number. Reports of conm- 
mittees. Election of officers. Miscellaneous business. Address by Prof. 
L. L. Rogers, Ph.D., Greencastle, Ind. 

v. A. G. HayGoon, D.D. (Emory College), Prest. 


MINNESOTA. — Goodhue County Teachers’ Institute for 1880 was held 
at Zumbrota Village, March 29, continuing one week. under the direction 
of J. W. Hancock, county superintendent. W. A. Snook, principal of 
the high school at Zumbrota, with other experienced teachers of the 
county, rendered valuable aid. The usual topics relating to best meth- 
ods in teaching and school management, were severally discussed. Prac- 
tical illustrations were given by O. H. Parker, of the grammar school, 
and by Miss Persis E. Schofield, of the intermediate department of the 
vill schools. Mr. Parker conducted a recitation of a class of girls 
and boys in Mental Arithmetic; also a recitation in English grammar. 
Miss Schofield brought in two of her classes, at different times, — one in 
Number Lessons, the other in Geography. All of these recitations were 
creditable to the skill of the teachers and industry of the pupils. The 
week was passed with great benefit to all; more especially to the you 
and inexperienced, who comprised a eon a majority of the institute, an 
—— to teach for the first time the coming season. 

very successful State Institute has been in session at Lake City dur- 
ing the past two weeks, for the benefit of the teachers of the county, ar- 
ranged by State Supt. D. Burt, but conducted by the County Supt. A. J. 
Green, assisted by Prof. Irwin Shepherd, principal of Normal School, 
Winona, and Miss E. O. Wheeler, of Winona. There were about 150 
teachers in attendance. Lectures were delivered during the Institute by 
Supt. D. Burt, on ‘‘ Higher Education ’’; by Professor 7? of State 
University, on “An Hour with Socrates ’’; and Hon. H. B. Wilson, ex- 
State Supt., on “ What an American Education Should Be.” I am sure 
the teachers throughout the county will feel thankful to Supt. Green for 
his efforts in getting together so much talent and such capable instructors. 
It was both an enjoyable and instructive affair, to outsiders as well as 
to teachers, as was shown by the numbers who attended until its close. 


InDIANA.—There were 393 school-houses erected in this 
State last year. The common-school fund increased in value 
$42,520.14, and the township school fund increased $51,606.27. 
The total number of school-houses in the State is 9,637; num- 
ber of public-school teachers, 13,590; graded schools, 538; pu- 
pils enrolled in all the public schools, 503,892, out of a school 

pulation of 708,101. The receipts for tuition aggregated, 
$4'902,163.77, and for special purposes, $2,407,458.99 The 
total value of school property is estimated at $11,787,705.37. 
The average compensation of teachers was: In townships, 
males, $1.86, and females, $1.64 per day; in towns, males, 
$2.92, and females, $1.78 per day; and in cities, males, $3.64, 
and females, $2.10 per day. . 

Superintendent Smart has decided that when a school for 
colored children has been established, they cannot be forced 
to attend such separate schools unless it be within a convenient 
distance of the residence of the children. 


Oun10 — Prof. John Ogden, principal of the Central Normal 
School, at Worthington, will be a candidate before the coming 
Ohio Republican Convention, for nomination for the office of 
State Commissioner of Common Schools. Professor Ogden 
has been one of the most prominent educators in this country 
for many years. He organized the first normal school of Min- 
nesota, at Winona MHeserved the country in the war, on the 
staff of General Rosecrans and Gen. George H. Thomas. 
After the close of the war, he was chosen principal of Fisk 
University, at Nashville, Tenn. Professor Ogden is one of 
the best conductors of teachers’ institutes in Ohio, and has a 
wide acquaintance all over the State. In 1859 he published a 
complete system of pedagogics, in two parts, in which the 
whole range of education as a science, and teaching as an art, 
was presented to the profession. Since that time he has not 
only revised this work, but written other similar works on 
kindred topics, besides his regular contributions to the leading 
educational journals in the United States. 


Trexas.—Hon. O. N. Hollingsworth, Secretary of the Board 
of Education of Texas, has recently visited New England, and 
delivered an interesting address on the educational move- 
ments of this State. 


In the infancy of Texas, a large and valuable 
was made to endow a univerdity, and also additional grants to each wee f 
as a free school dowry. The latter were soon — largely incr . 
Thus were laid solid foundations for supplying a gnized necessity in 
republics. In 1846 her State constitution dedicated one-tenth of the 
general revenue to free school pur . In 1854 a law was passed to 
provide for maintaining a —— of public schools, under one section of 
which a bequest of $2,000, was realized for the education of Texan | 
children. In 1866 the constitutional convention, besides reaffirming the 
provisions made in 1845, adopted the policy of reserving for common 
schools the alternate sections of land retained by the State in grants to 
railroads and other works of internal improvements. This devotion to 
educational interests was supplemented a 1876 by setting apart for the 
permanent endowment of common schools one-half of the unappropria 
public domain, and 1,000,000 of acres reserved in aid of a State university, 
and a college or branch university for the benefit of the colored popula- 
tion. ‘ Texas to-day points with pride and grateful memory to her heroic 
fathers and wise statesmen, to her common free-school domain of 
17,712 acres to each county, or, in the aggregate, 2,733,920 acres as county 
school property, under the exclusive coakeel of the county school author- 
ities; to 1,221,400 acres for the erection and endowment of a State univer- 
sity; to $2,500,000 as a permanent interest-bearing cash fund to-day in 
her treasury; to 407,906 acres for the support of her lunatic asylum and 
maintenance of her institutions for the blind and dumb ; to goer 
acres as a permanent basis for the support of her common free schools. 


‘TENNESSEE.—A State Teachers’ Convention is to be held in Nashville, 
May 7. Let the strong men in every part of Tennessee and the South 
come forward with their best thonghe and best experience, to help inau- 
gurate new and better methods, interest the people in the schools. 


t of the public domain 


Horsrorp’s Acip PaospHate imparts new energy to the 


‘fession.’’ Business. Intermission for enrollment of members. Paper 
Georgia Agricultural College 


J. Hooper Alexander, South 


"Thomapville, po 


bunia, giving the feeling and sense of increased intellectual 
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AN OPEN REPLY. 


New York, April 12, 1880. 

Messrs. A. S. BARNES & Co. 
GenTLEMEN :—As your published let- 
ter of March 27 th, addressed to us, is in- 
tended for the eye of the public, and is 
plainly misleading as to several perti- 
nent facts, permit us to correct some 


statements therein. 

First, you have acknowledged that 
you are in league with two other promi- 
nent houses, for some purpose certainly, 
ostensibly for “reform.” But the agents 
of this alliance, of which your house is 
an active member, openly and publicly 
state that its purpose is to oppose the 
adoption of Appletons’ books. In con- 
firmation of this, we quote from the 
speech of Mr, Ellis, agent for Ivison, 
Blakeman, Taylor & Co., at a meeting of 
the Board of Education, Little Rock, 
Arkansas, proceedings of which were 
published in the Little Rock Daily 
Union of March 27th, and other local 
papers of the same date. Referring to 
the combination, he said, “ The different 
series represented here have formed an 
alliance to protect themselves, and pre- 
vent the Appleton Readers from being 
adopted.” 

Moreover, within the last few weeks, 
several of your best agents have expressed 
to us, orally and in writing, their strong 
disapproval of the combination scheme, 
and some of them have tendered us their 
services, in order to release themselves 
from their obligations and instructions 
to carry out the-compact. 


How shall we reconcile these admis- 
sions of your own leading representatives 
with your denial ? 


Appletons’ Readers were placed before 
the public in a fair, open, and honorable 
competition. The rancorous hostility at 
once manifested toward them by a few 
publishers of other series was wholly in- 
explicable, except upon one hypothesis, 
the fear of successful rivalry. To carry 
on this warfare more effectually, you 
made common cause with other houses, 
pethaps less scrupulous than yourselves, 
and thus became responsible for acts that, 
‘ndividually, you would doubtless con- 
demn, The fable of “The Two Dogs,” 
in Webster’s famous old Speller, contains 
* moral that you might, perhaps, have 
wisely and profitably heeded. 

The abuses you complain of, and which 
‘te to be deprecated as far as they are 
detrimental to public interests, grew ont 
of the efforts of your combined forces to 
Prevent the adoption of our books, and, if 
the result has been unsatisfactory, you 
“e responsible. We have at all times 
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decide all controversies, but, in meeting 
the erratic terms of your combination, 
‘and your unparalled style of attack, we 
have assumed such positions as vere nec- 
essary for self-defense ; and this appears 
to be your sole grievance. 

In conclusion, we beg to say that we 
are making no “bid for public sym- 
pathy,” nor do we complain of persecu- 
tion from any source. On the contrary, 
the gross misrepresentations which the 
three codperating firms have circulated, 
and are circulating, concerning our books, 
is a kind of “ persecution ” that, by its re- 
action, will result in our gain, and we are 
not ina complaining mood. The public 
will, we opine, look with suspicion upon 
any combination of interests that will not 
explicitly state what its real purposes 
are, and how it proposes to extend its 
benefactions. 

Very truly yours, 
D. Appteton & Co. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Sea-air and Sea-bathing ; by John H. Packard, M.D.; 
50c. KHyesight, Good and Bad; a treatise on the exer- 
cise and preservation of the vision; by R. B, r, 
F.R.C.S., with numerous illustrations ; $1.50. Phila. : 
Presley Blakiston. 

The Gospel According to St. Luke; with maps, notes, 
and introduction; by Frederick W. Farrar, D.D. The 
Bible for Schools. Joan of Arc,—The Maid ; 
by Janet Tuckey ; “ New Plutarch Series ;” $1.00. 
Putnam's Library Companion; Vol. ILI., 1879; 50 cts. 
New York: G, P. Putnam’s Sons. 

The Elementary Principles of Scientific Agriculture ; 
by N.T. Lupton, LL.D. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Industrial History of the United States, from the 
earliest settlements to the present time; being a com- 

lete survey of American industries, together with a 

escription of Canadian industries; in seven books, 
ae egy | illustrated ; by Albert 8. Bolles. Norwich, 
Conn.: The Henry Bill Publishing Co. 

Sore Throat, its nature, varieties, treatment, and 
connection with other diseases ; 4 r James, 
M.D.; $2.00; fourth edition, illus, Philadelphia: Lind- 


say & Blakiston. 

A System Dictionary Work ; by Thomas Metcalf, 
A.M.,, and arles de Garmo; 25 cts. Bloomington, 
Ill.: Maxwell & Co. 

Free Trade and English Commerce; by Augustus 
Mongredien (Riverside ed.); 25c. New York: Cassell, 
Petter & Galpin. 

Handbook of Grammar and Analysis; by James E. 
Vose; 60 cts. Ashburnham, Mass. 


“CLASSIC SPECIMENS.” 


In Neat 18mos, Cloth, 50 cts. each. 


CESAR. The Second and Third Campaigns 

of the Gallic War. Edited by W. G. RuTHER- 

FORD, B.A., Balloil College, Oxford, and Aasistant- 

Master at St. Paul’s School. 

RODOTUS. Selections from Books VII. 

- and VEEI. The Exhibition of Xerxes. 
Edited by A. H. Coox, B.A., Fellow of King’s 

College, Cambridge. 

HORACE. The First Book of the Odes. Edited 
by T. E. PAGE, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and Assistant-Master at the Char- 
terhouse. 

OVID. Selections from the Fasti and Epistles. 
Edited by E. 8S. SHUCKBURGH, M.A., late Fellow 

of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and Assistant- 


Master at Eaton. 
OYDIDES. Book IV., Chap. 1-41. The 

of Pylos, Edited by C. E. GRAVEs, M.A., 
Classical Lecturer, and late Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 

. Whe Fifth Aneid. The Funeral 
Games. Edited by Rev. A. CALVERT, M.A., 
late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

. Whe Second Georgic. Edited by J. H- 

TE, M.A., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford» 
and Assistant-Master at Uppingham. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 
12 East 23 Street, NEW YORK. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


FOR THE 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, vis: 

The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Pour Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, ee Modern Languages, 
and the Seiences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. — 

The College Calendar, containing full particulars, wil) 


n Teady to let the question of merit 


be sent on on 
ADA L. HOWARD, 
176 =8 Wellesley, Move. 


JUVET’S TIME GLOBE. 

For many years it has been the ambition of 
horologists to apply by some mechanical device 
& motor to a terrestrial globe, that while it 
should show the exact diurnal revolution, 
should also be so constructed as to have utility 
as a time-piece. Various and ingenious 


methods have been devised, putting a clock 
in a case, and projecting above its base a rod 
witha gear coupled into another on the equa- 
torial portion of the globe. A French inventor 
made a globe in the shape of a dome, exhibiting 
only the northern part of the earth, and by an 
impelling mechanism turned it on its axis. 
These and other crude and cumbersome me- 
chanical devices prevent any other than a rigid 
position, and one that could not accurately illus- 
trate the earth’s polar position. A sphere that 
shows but a half-globe, or one that necessitates 


lightness and beauty, and also to admit more 
easily examining the globe surface. It is held 
in any desired position by a simple swiveled 
clutch and holder. At the northern end the 
meridian ring is expanded into a holder for a 
transparent heavy plate-glass clock dial, with 
the usual hour-figures and minute-marks. The 
hands are under the dial, and the time is easily 
read, yet the dial is not an obstacle to the free 
examination of any portion of the globe. At 
the equator a zone dial encircles the globe, the 
hour-figures and minute-marks on which, by 
following the meridian line of any locality to 
it, gives the exact time of any place. In the 
illustration the hands of the clock show 12:20, 
the local time of New York city, the meridian 
line of which, it will be seen, stands also be- 
fore 12:20 p. m. on the equatorial dial. It will 
be noted, also, that San Francisco is yet on the 


‘morning side of the meridian, while London is 


almost in darkness, and stands before 5:16 

evening on the equatorial zone. 

One-half of the equatorial zone is darkened, 

being nearly black at midnight, and shaded 

lighter on the left to 6 p. m., and on the right 

to 6 a. m., thus showing at a glance which part 

of the world is in daylight and which in dark- 

ness. The automatic motion of the globe, re- 

producing on a small scale the very movement 

of the earth, illustrates the phenomenon of day 

and night, and solves a problem that, simple as 

it is, is yet incomprehensible to many. 

This globe is, in fact, a miniature earth in 

position and motion, being lightly yet strongly 

made, with every portion of it visible ;—a clock 

and globe, giving local and universal time with 

accuracy, It can be placed in any position 

without derangement, and cannot be fractured 

by blows. It is unaffected by climaticchanges. 

It is covered by a map which is a special edi- 

tion of the celebrated Edinburgh (Johnston’s) 

maps corrected to date, having all the recent 
political changes and geographical discoveries, 
and also blue lines indicating average winter, 
and red the average summer temperature of 
every country on the globe; the water being 
represented in blue of a desirable shade, clearly 
shows by the white lines the ocean currents. 
Whenever a change in the boundaries of coun- 


a fixed horizontal or perpendicular polar projec- 
tion, is calculated to mislead, and not instruct. 
The requirements for a perfect scientific instru- 
ment of this kind are excellence as a time- 
keeper, accuracy, clearness, and completeness 
of map-surface. It must admit of being easily 
examined, and should be capable of any incli- 
nation necessary for terrestrial or other plane- 
tary illustrations. 

Any exterior mechanism precludes these 
essential requirements. The globe, which is 
shown in the accompanying illustration, has 
a chronomoter movement in its interior. The 
shell that envelops the works and protects them 
against accident or dust is very light and uni- 
form in thickness, allowing the mechanism to 
turn freely, equably, and in perfect balance. 
The globe surface is as hard and smooth as a 
sheet of steel, being made of an entirely new 
material, which is unaffected by moisture, or 
heat, or cold. The meridian ring used for the 
support of the globe at its polar extremities, 
graduated for the measurement of latitude, is 
placed at some distance from the sphere to give 


tries, addition of States, or important discov- 
eries make it desirable, this globe can be re- 
mapped at anominalexpense. The axis of the 
earth is represented by a gracefully-shaped 
arrow, the feathered end of which is used as a 
stem-winder for the clock within, which runs 
four days, and is regulated? from the out- 
side. The works are simple, and cap be taken 
apart or repaired by any mechanician. 

It received the highest award of the Centen- 
nial Exhibition at Philadelphia, and has the 
most cordial indorsement of scientists at home 
and abroad. It is mounted simple or ornate, 
to meet various tastes. It is a fitornament for 
any library, a valuable adjunct in every busi- 
ness-office, and a necessity in every institution 
of learning. This beautiful piece of apparatus 
is patented in this country and im Europe. 

Prices for 12-inch globe, $75 and upwards, 
according to quality and finish of standard. 
For particulars regarding 18 and 30-ineh size, 
write direct to manufactory. For further in- 
formation, address Messrs. Juvet & Co., Cana- 
joharie, N. Y. 262 c (eow) 


COOK’S EUROPEAN TOURS. 
PASSION PLAY AT OBER-AMMERGAU. 
Messrs. THOS. COOK & SON ay | to announce that 
in order to make their European Excursions for this 
ear as complete and attractive as ible, they have 
decided to add to the second onl third sections of 
their Grand Annual Educational and Vaca- 
tien Party, an Excursion from Munich to Ober- 
Ammergau, to witness the performance of the 
Passion Piay, a Expense. Full 
particul in Pamphlet. ress, 
“THOS. COOK & SON, 261 Broadway. Y. 
Or, 197 Washington St., Boston, Mass. d 


A RT. in the various branches of 
DRAWING AND PAINTINC, 
Comprising Freehand and Model Drawing; P' ve, 
Crayon and Charcoal Drawing ; Oil, Water - color and 

1 Painting ; China Painting, Modeling in Clay, 
ACADEDM TtCOMBE, Pri . 
LIBERTY TREE BUILDING, 630 Washington St. 


A. A. WALKER & CO. 


IMPORTING 


Artists’ Colormen. 


ALL MATERIALS FOR 


Color, Pastel, Pottery, and China Painting, 
Wax Flower Making, &e. 


594 Washington St., Boston. 
Orders by mail or express promptly attended to. 


FROST & ADAMS, 


Importers and Dealers in 


Artists’ Materials, 


Architects’ and Engineers’ Stationery, 
MATUIEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, ETC. 
33 & 35 Cornhill, BOSTON. 
tw Catalogues furnished gratis. 253 zz 


USIC TEACHERS, send for circular of the 
six weeks Summer session of the Ohio Normal 
Music School. In methods of instruction, eminent 
instructors, and in every regard, this school is un- 


EW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
N’ 16 HAWLEY STREET, Boston. 


Fot eitcular of infor mation, address B, Brow. 


rivaled. There are several features weich make it 
exceeding! desirable to teachers, Address N. COE 
STEW. Cleveland, 0. 268 b 


April 29, 1880. 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. 
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Vol, XI.—No. 18. 


The College Hospital. 8vo, pp. 300,cl. - - Henry C Burdett Presley Blakiston 
A Dictionary of German Medical Terms. - - Fancourt Barnes, MD “ 
Elsie’s Widowhood. “ Elsie Series.” - - - Martha Finley Dodd, Mead & Co $1 25 
The Spell-bound Fiddler. 12mo, pp. 161, cl. - - Kristofer Janson 8 C Griggs & Co 1 00 
Shakespeare's History of King Henry 1V. Pts. I., Ll. Wm J Rolfe Harper & Bros 40, 60 
The True Story of the Exodus of Israel. With Map. F H Underwood Lee & Shepard 1 50 
Mabee’s Stepping-stones. New edition. 16mo, cl. - Archie Fell D Lothrop & Co 1 00 
Outlying Europe and the Nearer Orient. Crown 8vo. Joseph Moore,Jr JB Lippincott & Co 
Camping in Colorado. Second edition. 12mo, pp. 201. 8 Anna Gordon Authors’ Pub Co 1 00 
Parents’ Text-book for Little Children. - - Thos Nelson & Son # 
Year-book of Golden Werds. - - - o 100 
Year-book of Gifts and Graces. Interleaved, 32mo. 50 
The Amazon. I6mo. . M. - .60, 
Hand-book of Drawing. Illus. 12m. - . - William Walker Chas Scribner’s Sons 1 75 
Loiterings in Pleasant Paths. 12mo._ - - - Marion Harlan « a 1 75 
The Life and Writings of St. John. Illus. - - Rev J M Macdonald 3 00 
Discussions in History and Theology. - - - Fisher “ o 3 00 
Origin and Growth of the Psalms. - - - Murray “ « 1 50 
Saviour’s Converts. - - - Scribner “ 1 00 
Wordsand Numbers. For Schools. 16mo, pp.80.HE Sawyer, AM Thompson, Brown & Co 28 
Mathematical Drawing Instruments. - - - Hulme Bicknell & Coms' 1 50 
Adventures in Patagonia. - - - - - Coan Dodd, Mead & Co 1 2 
Alaska. - - - - Jackson x 1 
Popular History of England. Vol. 1. - - - Knight Fun 
Theory of Thought. - - - - - Davis Harper & Bros 2 00 
Foreign Marriage. - - - - “ 75 
History of the Administration of John De Witt.. Vol.1. Geddes o os 2 50 
Diary of a Man of Fifty. - - - James 25 
Masterpieces of English Literature. - - - Swinton + “ 1 75 
Practical Keramics. - - - - - Janvier 2 50 
Nora Brady’s Vow. Ch edition. - - - Dorsey J B Lippincott & Co 1 25 
A New iva. - - - - Hope 50 
*s Gazetteer of the World. - - - “ “ 10 00 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


NguRALGIA, —A REMARKABLE CURE. — 
The following extracts are from a letter re- 
ceived from S. A. Russell, Mescalero Agency, 
New Mexico, dated June 5th, 1879:— ‘‘} 
felt satisfied that if the remedy (Compound 
Oxygen) was really what you claimed jit to be, 
it was just what I wanted for a daughter who 


had been a sufferer with neuralgia for more than 
Jifteen years. 1 wrote you for a copy of your 
Treatise on Compound Oxygen. After reading 
this little work, and the certificates of such 
men as Judge Kelley, T. S. Arthur, and oth- 
ers, I felt that if these were genuine, there 
must be REAL MERIT in the remedy... . 
then ordered the remedy sent to my daughter 
in Kansas. That was about one year ago, and 
since using the supply then ordered, my daugh- 
ter has not only not had neuralgia, but consid- 
ers herself in perfect health..... Regarding 
my daughter as having, through the blessing 
of God been permanently cured of as stubborn 
a case of neuralgia as it is possible fon any per- 
son to be afflicted with and live, by the use of 
your compound Oxygen, I esteem it a PLEAS- 
URE and a DUTY to send you this statement.”’ 
Our Treatise on Compound Oxygen, which 
contains a record of many remarkable cures, 
sent free. Address Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1109 
and 1111 Girard street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


E. B. Treat, 757 Broadway, New York, 
makes an announcement that is of special in- 
terest to persons contemplating a tour to Eu- 
rope the coming season. It is a treatise on 
Seasickness: its Symptoms, Nature, and Treat- 
ment ; by Geo. M. Beard, M.D., of the New 
York Academy of Medicine. The book is now 
in press, and will be published in May. The 
treatise represents extensive experiments of 
the author, and much experience at sea, on 
long and short voyages, and in different cli- 
mates. It is designed to make the work clear 
and practical, and to adapt it to meet the wants 
of both ‘practitioners of medicine and travelers 
by the sea. The theory advocated in this work 
is that seasickness is a functional disease of 
the central nervous system. The treatment 
proposed is based on this theory, and has 
already been tested, not only by Dr. Beard, but 
by a number of other medical observers. with 
most satisfactory results. The position taken 
is that seasickness, like any other form of sick- 
ness, is an evil to be avoided, and that by the 
plan of treatment here proposed it can, in the 
majority of cases, be fully prevented or very 
greatly relieved. Price 50 cts. 


AS THE appropriate time approaches for the 
special study of Botany, please‘remember that 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor &Co., 138 and 140 


I| schools and families are supplying themselves 
with the best professors and teachers through judgment.”"—Scribner’s Monthly. 


ing series are too well known to need any 
special commendation. They have been tested 
and not found wanting. 


J. W. ScHERMERHORN, Secretary of the 
American School Institute,’ 30 East 14th 
street, N. Y. city, will make his regular spring 
visit to Boston on the 6th, 7th, and 8th of May. 
His headquarters, as usual, will be at the ele- 
gant store of William Ware & Co., 47 Frank- 
lin street, Boston. Mr. Schermerhorn, who 
has lively demand for teachers from all parts 
of the country, seems to appreciate that Boston 


is the place to find good teachers. We under- 
stand, too, that many of our first New-England 


the admirable facilities of the ‘‘ American 
School Institute.’’ This proves, on the part 
of our community, a healthy appreciation of 
that ‘‘system of educational tactics’? which 
has been so successfully developed and per- 
fected by Mr. Schermerhorn. 


PLEASE remember that R. & J. Beck, 1016 
Chestnut street, Phidadelphia, sell Microscopes, 
from 40 cts. to $1350 each; Accessories, Moun- 
ting Implements and Materials, and Prepared 
Objects of every peg tage at the lowest 
prices. Importing duty free for institutions of 
learning. Splendid illustrated and priced cata- 
logue of 146 pages mailed free on application. 


THE season will soon come when plans 
should be made for the approaching long vaca- 
tion, and we wish to call special attention to 


the Summer School of Languages to be held at 
Amherst College, under the direction of Dr. 
L. Sauveur, beginning July 6 and continuing 
six weeks. The announcement on first page of 
our present issue, will give the required infor- 
mation, or programmes will be sent free by ad- 
dressing L. Sauveur, LL.D., Burnet House, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE University Publishing Co. announce on 
our first page four books of standard excellence, 
in addition to the admirable series of Latin 
Text-Books by Prof. Gildersleeve. Maury’s 
Physical Geography is recognized everywhere, 
at home and abroad, as among the best treatises 
ever published; in fact, the entire list of: the 
University Publishing Co. is composed of books 
that are strong and practical. We advise 
school officers and teachers to examine them. 


Do not forget to write to Dr. A. Fleisch- 
mann, 62 Broad street, Utica, N. Y., for par- 


ticulars regarding his German Summer School, 
to be held at Cazenovia, N. Y., from July 6 to 
Aug. 6, 1880. 


Grand street, New York (Geo. B. Damon, New- 


England agent, 14 Milk street, Boston), are 
the publishers of the great standard series of 
pair, Ba Botanies. They are used in the best 
institutions in the country, and the series is so 
admirably arranged that it furnishes manuals 
e x or 
descriptive circular. 


THE announcement af W. S. Fortescue & 
Co., 811 Arch street, Philadelphia, should at- 
tract the attention of those seeking for the best 
text-booke on Book-keeping, Elocution, and 
English Literature. Mrs. Warren’s Manual of 
Elocution and her selections of reading are ex- 
actly suited to the demands of the approach- 


““My doctor says he always recommends 
Kidney-Wort for bad cases of kidney disease 
or of billiousness and constipation.” Kidney- 


Wort is the great spring medicine. It is a sure 
cure for billiousness, torpid bowels, or lame 


TEACHERS OF DRAWING will find “ etching 
on linen” fascinating to their pupils as a 
branch of decorative art, and profitable as an 


occupation for leisure hours. Illustrated price- 
lists of materials, etc., may be had b ~ + ama 
ing Frederic A. Whiting, 


Tue public will have them,—the pens of the 
Esterbrook Steel Pen Co.’s make, and all sta- 


nellen, N. J. 


ing summer schools. Crittenden’s' Book-keep- 


Tue announcement of J. B. Lippincott & 
Co., Philadelphia, of the completion of an en- 


.| tirely new and revised edition of Lippincott’s 


Gazetteer of the World, on the first page of 


THE JOURNAL will be good news to thousands, 
who daily need this standard Gazetteer in their 
schools, homes, and places of business. We 
invite the attention ofall our readers to a more 
extended notice of this great work, under the 
head of ‘‘ New Publications,’”’ in this issue. 


TEACHERS’ interests should be considered in 
all cases in school supplies, as they are the 
workers in the cause of education, and know 
best what is wanted in the school-room to 


make the work easy, progressive, and econom- 
ieal. All teachers know the importance of 
good blackboards, and those who have used 
any made by J. A. Swasey, 19 Brattle street, 
Boston, find them in all respects perfect black- 
boards. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


182 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK, 


Are now publishing 


The New Plutarch: 


LIVES OF THOSE WHO HAVE MADE 
THE HISTORY OF THE WORLD. 16 
mo, cloth extra. Per vol, $1.00. 
Biography is History teaching us by example. 
«« The New Plutarch” tells of those who have fought 
the good tight, and gone down to the grave honored 
and remembered, because they greatly dared. 


Vel. I. ABRAHAM LINCOLN, and the 
Abolition of American Slavery. By CHAS. 
G. LELAND. With Portrait on steel. 


« An admirable work. . . . written with skill and 


Vol. EE, COLIGNY, and the Failure of the 
French Refermation. By WALTER BESANT. 


“ A book which is alive, and which gives us a real 


man and a hero.’’—Boston Advertiser. 


Vel. EIT. SUDAS MACCABEUS, aud the 
Revival of the Jewish Nationality. By 
Lieut. C. R. CONDER, R.E. 

“ Admirably done. . . A vivid narrative of a mo- 
mentous struggle.’’— Churchman. 


Vel. IV. JOAN OF ARC, and the Expul- 
sion of the English from France. By 
JANET TUCKEY. 

To be followed by volumes on ** Haroun al Raschid,” 
** Alexander the Great,’ ** Victor Emmanuel,” * Riche- 
lieu,” ** Charlemagne and his Time,” etc.,etc, 16mo, 
cloth. About $1.00 per volnme. 


For sale by all dealers, and sent by mail free on 
receipt of price. 268 (1) 


If you wish either to buy or sell School 
Books, new or second-hand, 


A. CLARK, 
66 Nassau Street, 
23822 (P) New York City. 


WHITALL’S Miniature PLANISPHERE. 

> A Map of the Heavens, at every minute,—showing 
42 prominent Constellations and 440 chief Stars. 

Jif Should be in the hands of every teacher and stu- 

oO dent of Astronomy, and can be used with pleasure 

z and profit by every one. 

= Size 514 x 5% inches. Price, 30 cents. 

a Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. Lib- 
eral discounts allowed for introduction and to the 

Etftrade. Address MoCLEES & GRIFFETH, 

3 General School Furnishers, 


262tf(P) 1026 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA. 


SILK BANNERS 
J. & R. LAMB, New York, 
59 Carmine Street, 


Send for circular and price-list 
toe ATION of DAY - 
DAY SCHOOLS. 


w= MONEY, AND HOW TO MAKE IT. == 


A most im it work, and which no one can afford 
to be without who desires to improve and advance their 
petites life ; clearly way to 

uccess 08) — contains —illustra- 
ted, leather Finding. Sent postpaid on receipt of $3.25, 


NEW YORK & LONDON BOOK 6O,, 


258 tf eow (P) 1191 Broadway, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
School Teachers 


Can have permanent employment, fresh air, and, 

a short trial, a large heey th selling my books. sd 
agents who state that they are making more in siy 
months than they ever received in a year while teach. 
ing, and have fully regained their health besides, | 
have the best and cheapest Bibles published in this 
——s and want men of ability and skill to sell them 
and will give every good agent charge of territory as 
soon as com nt to hire and instruct others. 1 have 
quite a number of teachers who will work through ya- 
cation, and will continue, if successful. I wish more to 
work in the same — Give age, experience, and pres. 
ent salary. Send this. 

267 d W. J. HOLLAND, Springjield, Mass. 


“A REMARKABLE BOOK.” 


The World’s Encyclopedia of Wonders and Curios. 
ities of Nature and Art, Science and Literature. Cop. 
taining a full and authentic description of the most 
remarkable and astonishing Places, Beings, Anima)s 
Customs, Experiments, Phenomena, ete., of both An. 
cient and Modern Times in all parts of the Globe 
accounts of the most wonder{ul 
Freaks of Nature and Arts of Men, in one large octayo 
volume of 1,000 Ragen, illustrated with 140 en- 
gravings. AGENTS WANTED. Exclusive territory 
given. Mailed on of retail $5.00. 

ALLEN & WILLMARTH, Publishers, 


Lady 
School Teachers 
W anted, 


To act = aa for our new books. Address for 


particu 
: HENRY J. JOHNSON, 
266 tf 21 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


ANTE AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
to sell the first and only absolutely 
complete Hl 


story and Chronelogy of North and 
South America ever offered. It contains the 
works, word for word, of the most celebrated of 
America’s Historians, in one royal 4to volume of nearly 
1000 pages, fully illustrated (equivalent to 6000 octavo 
pages). All critics pronounce it the “ FKountain-head 
of American History, unequaled for reference or study.” 
No teacher, editor, public man, or family can afford 
to be without it. Sent by express, prepaid, on receipt 
of $10. Cloth edition. Heo rates to teachers. 
Circulars of ALLEN & WILLMARTH, Publishers, 4 Bond 
Street, New York. 267 tf 


The Only Remedy ff 


That Acts at the Same Time on 


¢ Liver, The Bowels and The Kidneys 


This combined action gives it wonderful 
power to cure all diseases. y 


aWhy Are We Sick? 

Because we allow these great organs to be- 
A come clogged or torpid, and Aw, 


more are therefore forced 
that should be expelled naturally. 


Biliousness, Piles, Constipation, Kidne 
Complaints and Diseases, Weak- 
nesses and Nervous 

ree action of these organs and 

er to throw OF wisease 

uffer Bilious pains and aches? 

les Y 
dered Kidneys! 
Why have sleepless nights ? 
Use KIDNEY WORT and rejoice tis 
health. Itis a dry, vegetable compound and 
One mak 


$1.00. 
00., Proprietors, 
Burlington, Vt. 


Incorporated 1879. 


Readers and Writers Economy Co. 


Four HUNDRED LITERAY LABOR-SAVERS, 


Exclusively devoted to Improved Devices for 
Helping the Work of Readers and Writérs. 


Economize your Thought, 
alve your Labor, 
ouble your Efficiencies, 
AND SO DOUBLE WOUR LIFE. 

If you need the best Desk ; Study, Folding, Rotary 
or Adjustable Table ; Desk Reading Chair ; Reading or 
Book Rest ; Fountain Pen (A. T. Cross Stylograph Cc); 
Revolving Book-case ; Marginal Index (for any Refer- 
ence-book) ; Reference File ; Catalog Cards and Cases; 
Loan Slips; Card or Sli Tra s; any other Library 
tapas F Self-inking, Pad, Pencil, or Vest- pocket 
Stamps; Binders; Pen-racks; Letter-clips ; Scrap- 
Books ; Pigeon-hole Cases ; in short, the best device 
in any line for acquiring. arran ng, recording, or com- 
municating Facts or Thoughts. 


If you need any such, 
VISIT THE 
READERS & WRITERS ECONOMY CO., over 28-34 
Hawley Street, Boston ; Salesroom, 27 Franklin St., 
Boston ; 4 Bond St., New York ; or send for price- 
list (free) to Boston Offices. - 
Visitors welcomed. ts wanted, Dealers 5up- 
plied. Terms syatemationlty iiberal. tf 


tioners are ready to supply them. gem sue. 


@ week in town. Terms ond $5 outfit 
$66 free, ‘Addvees HALLETT & CO., Portland, Me: 


= 
= 


| FS | FOO | | | BG 


2 


= | _ 
| 
=| 
4 & & of your Druggist, he wilt order vp" | 
<~> < o> 
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DIRECTORY. 


lleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Leading Be ools, Academies, &c. 


DNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
to both sexes. ‘Adiress the Registrar. 


COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
= pad courses of study. JAS. W.STRONG, Pres. 
UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
of study ,—Classical, entific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 


PROFESSIONAL. 
CIENTIFIC DEPT. of Dartmouth 
HAND Rducation on a scientific basis. 


Ri 5 prof. E. R. RUGGLES, Hanover, N. H. 202 


FULL COURSE OF ORATORY AND EXPRES- 
SION, at Rooms of Boston Univ. School of Oratory. 
jy. MONROE'S METHOD, Address ANNA BARIGHT, 

teacher in B. U. Sch. of Oratory, 7A Beacon St., Boston. 


TITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
examinations t. 25 and 26, 
8. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


| [NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
M@dical Department. For ulars and informa- 
address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


/ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science, 
Address Prof. C. O. THOMPSON, Worcester, Maas. 


VALE LAW SCHOOL. course two years. 

uate course ‘sor of D. C. L.), two 
years. Fall term opens Sept. 25. For , address 
prof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 214 


FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 
AANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young 


Ladies. 
Catalogue apply to Rev. Geko. GANNETT, A.M. 
Tipal, 69 Chester’ vuare, Boston, Mass. 201.” 


) ASELL SEMINAR Yfor Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
‘Address CHA8, C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 zz 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
M location and grounds, Lite and artistic advanta- 
gessuperior. Revs, C.V. SPEAR & R.E. AVERY, Princs. 


CGAW NORMAL INSTITUTE, for both sexes. 


Classical, Scientific, Normal, Musical, and Business 
Courses. Address E. WHIPPLE, Reed’s Ferry, N. H. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
[xi States in the Union, 
m OnouTT, A.M., pal. 12 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
T STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


or catalogue or information, address, at New 
, lL. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 zz 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
At WorcEsSTER. For Both Sexes. 
Next entrance examination, September 14, 1880. 
Address E. H. 


a STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
/ 28 SCHOOL 8T., BOSTON. 

WALTER Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 55zz 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Regular course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 

vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 

for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
The next entrance examination, Wednesday, Sept. 1, 
1880. For circulars, address ELLEN HYDE, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both 


Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MAss, 
or catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. 
or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL WESTFIELD, MAss. 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. SCOTT. 133 
PREPARATORY. 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 Boylston St. 
Cisetn, Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. The 
5 erent departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
Py sel accommodate bp mg of both sexes from three 
®nty-one years of age. Special students received 
‘nall sections of Upper Department. 

NELISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence 
¥," prepares for College, Scientific Schools, an 
Ex rienced teachers throughout. 
teachers of Elocution new school buildings 

ratory ; tary Drill. | 
Mowry & Gorr, Prineipais 


SEMINAR Y, Barre, Vt. A first-class 
001 for both sexes. nses erate. 
For catalogue address HENRY see. Expenses moderat 
EZENWICH ACADEMY. 
Commercial Con Musical Institute, and 
ege. Rey. F. D. BLAKES a 
pal, East Greenwich, R. 1. aa 


EYLOCK 
TITUTE. South Williamstown, 


re Co., » ed in 1842. 
i for College or for the Scientific School. For cata- 


ENJ. F, MILs, A.M., Principal 


Mistic VALLEY 

Ce Ap INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 

class pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
or private, Address Capt. J. K. Buokiyy, A.M. 


T. JOHNSBURY bury 

ACADEMY, St. Johns Vt. 

Ohare advantages for Classical and Scientific 

» Apply to H. T. FULLER, Principal. 70 22 
RCESTER ACAD 
EMY. Found . 

Furnishes best of instruction, 
West xewrow Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


ST 
Tow English and Classical School. 


ALLEN. W. Newton, Mass. 51 


SUPPLIED with Teachers 

by the New-England Bureau 

n, 

*Plaining our method of doing business. 


.¥..B. BNOW, Manager. 


Publishers. 


THE ADVANCE OF THE NEW ERA! 


Before you Adopt or Change, See 


THE ENCHANTED READERS. 


Four Books; Each One Complete. 


Children and Teachers go into ecstacies over them 
Full set—examination price, $1.50; introd 4 
Descriptive circular tree. 


AUTHORS’ PUB. CO., Publishers 
264 tf eow 27 Bond Street, New York. 


J. W. C. GILMAN & CO., 
Publish 14 Bromfield St., Boston. 
Duntenian Penmanship. 
Williams & Packard Penmanship. 
Patent Duplex Copy-Book. 

etter, for protecting copy- 

Dantouian Steel Pens, etc., etc. 261 tf 

A BOOK FOR THE VACATION. 

SHORTLY WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


THE KEY TO 
“OUR COMMON SCHOOL SYSTEM,” 
“BY GAIL HAMILTON.” 


THE H URRICAES BREECHED, 
THE DODGED QUESTION ANSWERED 
COMMON SENSE. 


} KNIGHT, +60. 
14 Milk St., Boston, 


Booksellers, Stationers 


AND DEALERS IN 
4) TEACHERS’ SUPPLIES. 


a@ We carry the largest stock of School 
and College Text-books to be found in New 
England. A full line of Blank Books and 
Stationery, adapted to every want. Special 
discounts to Teachers and School Boards. 
Correspondence solicited, ADDREss AS ABOVE. 


Excelsior Questions 


ARITHMETIC. 


700 Practical Questions Ready for the 
Teacher's Use at any Moment. 


262 j 


THE EXCELSIOR QUESTIONS tn ARITHMETIC 
consist of seven Series, each Series containig 100 prac- 
tical questions printed on 7’ slips of card-board. 
The answers are given in a Key which accompanies the 
Questions. 

The Questions complete, with Key, $1.00. Sent, 
post-paid, on receipt ef price. 

D. BH. KNOWLTON, Publisher, 


262 m eow FARMINGTON, MAINE. 


Yoo CAN 


AT THE 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
BROMFIELD STREET, 


GET 


EVERYTHING needed in all grades of Schools. The 
standard and latest Text- Books used in Colleges, Acad- 
emies, Public and Private Schools, constantly on hand, 
and supplied LOW, Orders from School Boards, 
Teachers solicted. Prompt atten- 
tion given to orders by mail. 

uarters in New England for Educational Sup- 
plies and School Merchandise of every description. 


COLLINS & BROTHER, 


414 Broadway, New York. 


Adams’s Improved Arithmetic « 
Olmsted’s School Astronomy (Snell), - 1.00 
Parker’s First Lessons, Natural Philosophy, -50 
Parker’s Natural Philosophy (Plympton), . 1.50 
Preston’s Bookkeeping, 
Scott’s Manual of United States History, 
Scott’s Review History of the United States, -70 
Zachos’s New American Speaker, . . . 1.65 


LEE & SHEP 


41 Franklin St., BOSTON. 
By T. W. HIGGINSON. Cloth, 75e. 


to effect their purpose of inciting the reader to ac 
can authors.”’—Christian Standard. 

Sold by all booksellers 
on receipt of price. Catalogues mailed 


HIGGINSON’S SHORT STUDIES OF AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


“In their keen insight into character and apprecia- 
tion of motive, these short stories are admirably ey 
ear 

and more thorough acquaintance with standard Ameri- 


d sent by mail, 
and sen post-paid 


Eyesight, Good and Bad. 


By RoBERT BRUDENELL CARTER, F.R.C.S. 


non-Professional Reader. 58 illustrations. 
PRESLEY BLAKISTON, 
PUBLISHER OF SCIENTIFIC Books, 


266 tf 1012 Walnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


A Popular Treatise on the Exercise and Preservation 
of the Eyes, written in untechnical language for the 


School Books 


Bought, 


Sold, 
Exchanged. 
Address 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
Publishers and Bookse 
263 b 37 Park Row, New York City. 


POPULAR EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


INTRODUCTORY PRICES. 


Tracing-books, Nos. 1 
American Standard System of Drawing.......... 80 
Greene’s First Steps in Written Language....... 80 

Elementary, Nos. 1 and 40 
American Standard Writing Spellers .......... 40 
American Standard Composition Book.......... 56 


WOOLWORTH & C@O., 


Per Doz 
American Standard System of Penmanship...... 80c. 
and 2 56 


2602z% 76 Duane St., N.Y.; 15 Bromfield St., Boston. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD C0O., 


810 WALNUT S8T., PHILADELPHIA. 
Kobell & Erul’s Mineralo 
WIIPs Tables of 
Rose’s Complete Practical Machinist. 12mo.... 
DeKonink’s Chemical Analysis and Assaying of 

Iron and Iron Ores. 12mo 


8vo, sent free of pos . 


Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 


Simplified. 12mo...$2.50 
ualitative Chemical Analysis.. 


Carey’s Manual of Social Science. 12mo.......- 2.25 
Catalogue of Practical and Scientific Books, 96 g pases, 


JOHN W. LOVELL 


STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. 
Dickens’s Complete Works, 
Knight's Mistery of Engiand,8 “ 


Macaulay’s Hist. of England, 5 “ 5.00 
Bollin’s Ancient History, 44 6.00 
Platarch’s Lives . . . 36 4.50 
Taine’s English Literature, i « 1.50 
Schmitz’s Ancient History, 14 1.25 


Full Descriptive Catalogue mailed on application. 


Bonp NEW YORK, 


15 vols., $22.50 
10.00 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Co School Literature. 
Lleyd’s Literature for Little Folk 
Raub’s Nermal Spellers. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Peterson’s Science. 


247 eow 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Phitadeiphia. 


WILLIAM WOOD & CO., 


27 Great Jones Street, NEW YORE, 


PUBLISH 
Brown’s Institutes of English Grammar. 


Lambert’s Primary Physiology. 
% Elementary Chemistry. 


Somethi Sunday- 
N Schools! 


UNDER THE PALMS. 


BY GEO. F. ROOT 


UNDER Is an Oratorio Cantata based upon 
E Scripture. It is perfectly adapted to the 
TH needs of SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, and is de- 


PA L M S signed especially for the exercises of 


FLORAL SUNDAY SUNDAY EVENIN 

HARVEST SUNDAY, ANNIVERSARY DAY, 
CHRISTMAS, And EASTER. 

It abounds with beautiful musical and floral effects, 

and represents Christ as the Deliverer. The music is 

bright, simple, and lasting. 

SUNDAY- SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 

Will findin “ UNDER THE PALMS” just what they 

have long sought for. : 

Price, 30 cts., by mail; $3.00 a doz. by express. 

#," Single specimen copy sent on receipt of 25 cents. 

JOHN CHURCH & CO, 


eow CINCINNATI, O. 


R 
Atkinson’s Ganot’s Elementary Physics. 
Very favorable terma for introduction. 248 tf 


Brown’s First Lines of English Grammar. 


Brown’s Grammar of English Grammars. 


R. WORTHINGTON’S NEW BOOKS. 


ND I: WITH OTHER POEMS. 

ie With Steel Portrait by Ritchie. 
12mo, cloth extra, gilt top; $1.75. 

MR. PROCTOR’S NEW BOOK, 


1 vol., 12mo, cloth; $2.25 


TOR. 
RUS LEAVES: With contributions by LonGFEL- 
and others. Quarto, cl., full gilt; $5, 


244 R. WORTHINGTON, 750 Breadway, N. ¥. 


By THEODORE 
1 vol., 


R 
ROUGH WAYS MADE SMOOTH. By RicHakgp A. PRoo- 


where met the most marked atten 
as follows : 


dail 
mailed for $ 


phies, Venable’s 
on application to the publishers, 


Gildersleeve’s Latin. 


Specimens of this unrivaled Series, which has ev 
tion, will be mailed 


Primer,....65 cents; Grammar,........ 95 cents ; 
Reader,....70 cents ; Exercise Book, ...70 cents. 


Maury’s Physical Geography. 


This world-famed book, now used in the best schools 
examination 


of all parts of the coun’ is mailed fo: 
on receipt of $1.50. 


Venable’s Geometry. 


This is a new mathematical work after 


prepared by the Professor of Mathematics in the Uni- 
versity of practical 
work. Specimens mailed for $1.75. 


irginia. It is a fresh, strong, and 


Fairbanks’ Business Arithmetic. 


Now used in the principle Business Colleges, and 
preouing more and more popular. Specimens 
WwW, 


Descriptions of Holmes’ Readers, Maury’s 
Arithmetics, and other books, 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
267 d 19 Murray Street, New York. 


young women, and for all who are 
hose who are in need 


low 


who He was and what He is now. 
16mo, 320 pp. $1.00. 


THE FOOT ON THE SILL. 


troduction b 
Christians who would relieve the doubts o 
skeptical friends. 16mo. 157 pp. Limp cloth, 50 cts. ; 
Paper, 25 cts. 


ONWARD. 


and Scriptural 
tian course, and are pressing forward. 
Cloth, 50 cts.; Paper, 25 cts. 


ORIGINALITY OF THE CHARACTER 
OF CHRIST. 


New Books. 


WORTHIES OF SCIENCE. 


By Rev. John Stoughton, of London. Fresh sketches 


of seventeen eminent men of genius, whom the world 
pees and who were friends of Christianity. 12mo. 
Pp- 


THE BLUE-BADGE BOYS. 


$1.50. 


By Miss |. T. Hopkins, author of “ Signal hp, The 


story ofa group of fine village lads who took a fancy to 
see how much th 


ey could do to make others me = 


of their brilliant success, 16mo. 384 pp. 4 cuts, 
OUT OF THE WAY. 


By Miss A. L. Noble. A most interesting tale for 


ing to 
of friends and help. J6mo. 


240 
pp. 4 cuts. $1.00. 
INTO THE LIGHT. 
A well-told narrative for thoughtful young people, 


illustrating the evils of the too prevalent skepticiem in 
religious matters, and 
peace. 


DOCTOR WILL. 


By Jennie Harrison. A sequel to “ Up Stairs,” fol- 
g the fortunes of the young doctor and his friends 
into early manhood, —a lovely picture of Christian 
friendship. 16mo. 211 


JESUS OF NAZARETH. 


the way of escape into light and 


16mo. 224pp. 2cuts. $1.00. 
pp. 3 cuts. $1.00. 


By William Patton, D.D. A plain, sim 


By Miss H. B. McKeever. A Ch 


ristian temperance 
story, showing the contrast in the results of a right 4 
and a wrong step ~ Ae of temptation. 16mo, 1 


PP- 
TALKS ON HOME-LIFE. 


3 cuts. 90 cen 


By Rev. George Everard. Admirable practical hints 


for all the inmates of our homes, enlivened by anec- 
dotes. 16mo. 144pp. Limpcloth. 50 cts. 


HOW TO MEET OBJECTIONS Against 


Revelation. 
By Miss Whately, daughter of the Archbishop. In- 
Dr. John Hall. Valuable su ns for 
roubled or 


Ry Rev. Jacob Helffenstein, D.D. A well-considered 
ide for those who have begun a Chris- 
16mo. 107 pp. 


By Dr. George Matheson. tive essay, 


A wary, su, 
proving the divine origin of Christ’s character by i 
contrast with the spi 
Greek and 


rit of the age, both Jewish and 
Roman. J6mo. 40 pp. Paper cover. 10 cts. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 Nassau Street, New York; 

° 23 Franklin Street, Boston; 
1512 Chestnut Street, Philade 
75 State Street, Rochester ; 
50 Madison Street, Chicago; 
757 Market Street, San Fran 


266 b eow 


CHAS. DESILVER & SONS, 
Interlinear Classics. 


« We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely 


scraping together so much miserable Lat and G 


as might be learned otherwise easily and delightfully 


Ovid, Ju- 
omer's liad, Gospel 


in one year.’’—Milton. 

Virgil, Cesar, Horace 
venal, and Livy, each, $2.25. 
St. John, and Xenophon’s Anabasis, each, §2. 


adapted to the Interlinea: 
ail other systems. Price, $1.50. 
Sargent’s Standard 


stories, Manesca’s French Series, etc. 


$777 


Interlinears free.. 


1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, publishers a 


Clark’s Practical and Progressive Latin Grammar ; 


sable. Prices extreme] 
and price-list 
sendi 


SCHOOL DIPLOMAS. 
designs. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL REWARD-CARDS, 


For Sunday and Day Schools. 


Over 1000 kinds and designs, comprising Motto, Reward 
eoneere Text, Sentiment. Bible Verse, Good Device, 
and 


ymnal Cards, attractive, desirable, inexpensive. 
A never-ending source of delight to the little ones. 


bib pres | and invaluable helps to all teachers, religious 
and se 


Once tried, they will be found - 
iow. Extra inducements and 
to any teachers or agents 


Elegant, new, and appropriat: 

furnished on 

ORD’S SONS, Man/’a Puds., 
(256 tf) Boston, 88. 


ng us their address. 
Samples and 


Classics, and to 


Speakers, Frost’s American 
Speakers, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School 


Send for 
ax 


PLAYS, DIALOGUES, AND TABLEAUX, 


No scenery required. Very 
for descripti catal T. 8 ISON 
ve logue. TT. * Sen 

70 Metropolitan Block, Chicago, 11}. 


ery- 


his’ of 
Suited for 


good to 


have | 
1 six 
mach- 
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ry as 
have 
h va- 
re to 
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most - 
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Publishers. 
D. APPLETON & CO., 


BOSTON, NEW YORE, CHICAGO. 


Morse’s First Book in Zoology. 


Unlike most scientific text-books, in this work the 
easier lessons come first. A child of six can under- 
stand the first chapter. Examples for study are those 
known to everybody, snch as spiders, worms, clams, 
lobsters, etc., while dropping all the antiquated figures 
so often found in books but so seldom in nature. Pro- 
fessor Morse has drawn directly from life, with simple, 
graphic outline, easily reproduced by the pupil. 


Specimen copy (for examination) to teachers and 
school-officers, 60 cents. 


265 6 Hawley 


A.S. BARNES & CO. 


Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books 


ee Send for descriptive Catalogue. 

Warehouse, 111 and 118 William St, NEW YORK. 
General Agent for New England, 

M. CABLE, 33 Bromfield St., Boston. 


J. H. BUTLER & 00., 
, Philadelphia Pa. 


BUTLER’S 
PICTORIAL HISTORY 
Of the United States. 

338 PAGES. 


8 Full-page Copperplate Maps, and 70 sliustrations. 
Intro. Price, $1.00; Exch. Price, 60 cts. 


Ww also publish Coppee’s Elements of Logic 
Kiements of Rhetoric, and Teuncy’s 
Geolony. 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 
624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Labbertons Historical Series. 
— Classics. me 
’s English Literature. 
White's Astronomy. 
Reth’'s Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth's Short Geography and Chart 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Series. 
Walker's Blements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-English 


Hay’s -Day Reasoning. 
*,° For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 


OLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


Audersen’s Histories and Hist’] Readers; 
Leighten’s Histery of Rome; 
Thomsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 


Keetel’s Freuch Course 


Seed and Kellegg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 


lish and ~ — Lessens in English; 

Gatchisen’s Physiclogy and Hygiene. 
J. D. WILLIAMS, 4Agt., BROWN, 

Madison 8t., Chicago. 117 Devonsbire St., Boston. 


BOBERT 8. DAVIS & 


GREENLEAF’S NEW ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, 
Revised, 1879. College Examination Problems added. 
UNIVERSITY ALGEBRA. 


WerssTez WELLS, of Boston University. 
For information, address the Publish-rs. 


_ 8. EB, BEEDE, Dubuque, Ia.; 0. LEACH, N.Y., Agts. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO. 
OINCINNATI, PHILADELP CHICAGO. 
inductive Series of Arithmetic. — 
Wm. J. Milne, A.M., Principa] State Normal 

» New York. This series embraces a practical 


low price, place them in 


Bpecimen pages and terms mailed to any address. 


NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


— 


CINN & HEATH. Boston. 


Fitz Globe. 


6 inch, $15; 12 inch, $30. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Publish Franklin Sq. NEW YORK, 
ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 


The Only Illustrated School Edition in the World. 
From PRror. A. DowDEN, LL.D., of the Univ. 
Dublin, author of “Shakspere: His Mind and Art.” 
incline to think that no edition is likely to be so use- 
ful for school and home reading as yours. Your notes 
contain so much accurate instruction, with so little that 
is superficial; you do not neglect the xsthetic study of 
the play; and in externals, paper, type, binding, etc., 
ou ea book “pleasant to the eyes”’ (as well as 
to be desired to make one wise’’)—no small matter, 
I think, with young readers and with old. 
From Epwitn A. ABBOTT, M.A., author of “Shake- 
Grammar.’ I have not seen any edition that 
compresses 80 much necessary information into so small 
a space, nor any that so completely avoids the common 
faults of commentaries on Shakespeare,—needless 
tition, superfluous explanation, and unscholar-like 
noring of difficulties. 
A. ©. STOCKIN Ag Se New E 
262 ‘41 Franklin St., Boston, 


COWPERTHWAIT & Coa. 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. 15 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 142 Grand St. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARD'S New U. S. History. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 25 Washington St. 
ROYSE’S American Literatyre. | CHICAGO. 


APPLETON'S Young Chemist. | 


W. 8. FORTESOUE & CO., 
811.Arch S8t., Philadelphia. 
Crittenden’s New Book-kee Series ; consisting of 
four books: Single Entry, Elementary, or School, 
Counting-house and Com- 


colors; blank-books and keys 
Warren’s Manual of Elocution, Warren’s Reading 
Selections, Fiske’s Classical Literature, and other 
valuable boo! 


t ks. 
Send for sample pages and circulars. 257 tf 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD, & 00., 


BOSTON. 

American Poems. Selected from the works of Long- 
fellow, Whittier, B. t, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 

With Biographical Sketches and Notes. 16mo, $1.25. 

Andrews’ Latin Series. 

Botta’s Handbook Universal Literature. 12mo. $2.50. 

Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 30 cts. 

Greene’s English Language. $1.05 

Murdock’s Vocal Culture. $1.25. 

Richardson’s Primer of American Literature. 50c. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 


Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't. 
White's Industrial Drawing; 

Swinton’s Outlines of History 
Swinton’s Word Book Series 

Dana's Geological Story; 

Spencerian Penmanship 

Swinton’s Geographies; 

Webster's Dictionaries ; 

Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 


For New-Engiand States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 
2B 14 Milk Street, Boston. 


SHELDON & CO., 
NEW YORK, 
Publish the following new and attractive 8cheol Books: 
Olmey’s Arithmetics, 
Olney’s Algebras aud Higher 
Pattersen’s Npellers. 
Celten’s New 


tice. 


*| Shaw’s English Literature. 
Lessing 


atline of U. Misery. 
Hleeker’s New Physiology. 
Avery's Elements ef Phitose 
very ats of Natura 
Elem. of Bhetoric and Com 
Polmer’s Elements of Bookkeeping. 


Introductory Prices Greatly Reduced. 


J. B. LIPEINOOTT & Publishers 
Invite attention to the following Educational Works 
published by them: 
Cutter’s Series of Physiologies. 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics. 
| Sanford’s Elementary Algebra. 
|Haldeman’s Etymology 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries. 
Atwater'’s Elementary Logic. 
Leed's History of the United States. 
Derry’s History of the United States. 
Wickersham’s Educational Works. 
Long’s Primary Grammar. 
Schmitz’s German Grammar. 
Walker's Science of Wealth. 
Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 245 zz 


PORTER & COATES, 
Publishers, PHILADELPHIA. 
The following are the newest and best text-books, 
and are endorsed by prominent educators as superior 
to all others: 
Raub’s Normal First Reader. 
Second 
Third 
“ Fourth 
“ Fifth 
Raub’s Elementary Arithmetic. 
Complete 66 
Buckwalter’s Elementary Speller. 
Comprehensive ‘ 
Ceates’s Comprehensive Speaker. 
Elderhorst’s Bliowpipe Anal 
Blair’s Bhetoric. 
Brown’s Elementary Algebra. 
Sharpless’s Geometry. 
= Descriptive Catalogue sent on application. 


. T. BAILEY, Gan’l Agt. for New England, 
23 Franklin Boston, Sasa. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York, 


PUBLISH 


Maury’s Geo phies. 
Helmes’ Readers, Histo 
Venable’s Arithmetics, A 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Series. 

Johnston & Browne’s English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Series. 155 as 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 

SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Huxley’s Lessonsin Elem. Physiclogy, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessens in Physical 9 1.10 
Besceoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .7 


Jeveon’s El tar in Le 
sic, 


i n 
Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessonsin Astronomy, 1.35 


Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
22 Bond Street. New York. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker St., NEW YORK, 


A BOOK FOR THE TIMES. 


** Presenting in a handy form a History of the great 
events and movements of the pores century, in 
our own country, throughout the British Empire, 
on the Continent of Europe. and in America.” 


JUST OUT, 


THE 19™ CENTURY, 


A HIsSToRy. 
By BOBERT MACKENZIE. 
Crown 8vo. 464 pp. $2.50. 
“ Written Sees terse and picturesque le 
the work is n meaty @ record of facts, but is hie’ 
peas in the truest sense, and in its most instructive 
and attractive form.”’ 


“ 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


23 Hawley St., Boston, 
Have Just Published 


WORDS AD NUMBERS. A _ Lesson- 
Book for Primary Schools. By HENRY E. 
SAWYER, A.M., Assoc Principal in State Nor- 
mal School, New Britain, Conn. i16mo. 


Sent for examination on receipt of 18 cts. 


This work is designed for the second year in Primary 
Schools, and is based on an entirely at plan. It com- 
bines in one book, with sufficient suggestions and mod- 
els for teachers, the subjects uired to be taught in 
the second year; so that, with the exception of a 
Reader, no other book will be needed. The manual 
was originally prepared for primary schools under the 
author’s supervision, and is published at the request of 
used seen = results of its use. 

reu sent on a cation. orrespondence 80- 
licited. Address Pub sone as above ; 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S 
Educational Publications, 
Guyot’s New aphies, 
Wall 
Sheldon’s New Readers, 
FPelter’s New Arithmeti 
Cooley's Physics, 
enney's Zoologies, 
end, valuable Grammar and High-school Text 


For information and terms of introduction 
or address call upon 


WILLIAM WHITTEMORE, 
New-England 


180 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 
TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & Co 


758 Broadway, New York. 


School Music Books. 
THE SONC SHEAF, 


HAPPY HOURS, 
A ular collection of Songs, with Brief 
Course, for Schools, Academies, 
Sample by Mail y Cents. 


F 
Address the Publishers, as above. 223 


P AINSWORT . 


Payson, Dunten & Scribner’s Copy Boo 
Bartholomew’s Drawin 
Dinsmore’s Graded 8 ing Blanks, 
Patterson’s Com ition Books. 

Creosby’s Greek Text Books. 

Hanusen’s Latin Course. 

The Cambridge Course of Physics. 
Wilsen’s Treatise on Punctuation. 

etc., furnished. Correspondence solicited. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
PUBLISH NEW York. 


00 and $1.25 
Atlases (14 vols.), 75c. to $20 
30 $75 


wanced Sctence 
Putnam’s World’s Progress 
Godwin’s of B 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, 1.25 
jingwell’s li lassi hools, 1.50 
Treland’s Pocket Classical 


Bascom’s Psychology, English TAterature, etc. 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
GEO. B. TOWLE, 
381 Washington St., Boston, 
329 Educational Agent for New England. 


L. PRANG & 00., 


Art anp Epvoationan 
286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 
Publishers of the system of Emdustrial Drawing 
prepared for public schools by Pror, WALTER SMITH, 
gps! supervisor of Dra in the Boston Public 
ools, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 


The American Drawing Medels for the use 


Drawing Materials. 


Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools 
and families. Animals and plants represented in their 
natural colors, and arranged for instruction with object 


Prang’s American Chromes. 1552 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place, NEW YORK, 
WILL PUBLISH SHORTLY : 


I. Chemical Reactions in Qualitative Analysis aud 
General Elementary Chemistry. By E. Dreschel. 
Translated and adapted for the use of American 
Students and Teachers by N. F. Merrill, Ph.D. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

Il. Elementary Treatise on Electrical Batteries ; ©o'- 
taining every form of ryt in use. ‘Prans- 
a: rom the French of A. Niaudet, 12mo. With 
P 

III. Very’s Naval Armament of the World, Fully 
illustrated. 8vo. 

IV. Waldo’s Multiplication and Division Table for 
Facilitating Calculations, saving about 75 per cent. 


THOMAS H. BUSH agent 
al 


256 70 Metropolitan Block, 


of time, etc. Folio, 75 cts. 


MoGUFFEY’S REVISED READERS are the latest, 
the most attractive, and the best Readers published. 
They cover a wider of the best English litera- 
"The from th writings of two b 
ey contain selections from the two - 
dred (100) standard 
other OF des 
ey are embellished with 274 engravings, new 
by 60 of the best artiste in America. er 
y an are 
bighest style of the book art. 


For terms address Ww. Bagi 


M. W. TEWESEURY, New-England Agent, 


HAWLEY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


McGuffey’s Revised Readers and Spellers. 


400,000 Four Hundred Thousand Introduced in Four Months, 400,000 


Price. 
MUcGuffey’s Revised Introd. 
Pirst Reader, 10 12 
Second Reader, - - - 15 20 
Third Reader, - 20 30 
Fourth Reader, - - - 25 35 
Pifth Reader, - - - 40 55 
Sixth Reader, FO 
Speller, - + » . 235 


N ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 
Oincinnati and New York. 


| 
| 
es 
i. for New England, 
A new collection of Vocal Music, arranged in 
Elementary Course. 
Sample Copy by Mail.... ... Fifty Cents, 
: The National Teachers’ Library. 
‘Strictly professional books for Teachers. 
Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 
$1.50 annum. hers. liberal 
| | 
; (4 vols. ready) 
Putnam’s Series of 
“ | The Elementary Sct 
emir’ o<este aus wun . 
| | 
| _ 
| 
Dictionary. 
| 
| 
= . 
eee 
q inductive plan, and unite oral and written | 
{ path’s istories of the United States 
embraces the following pointe of superiority: Accuracy | 
of narrative; Clearness and 
‘ narrative ; Objective presentation 
ot special excellence; Superior 
° ‘eal execution, low price. ; 
Ferbriger’s Patent Brewing. Tablet. — 
i complete course in seven books. let form, pre- 
sent a solid surface 


